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CLOSED BACK CALIFORNIAS! 


You, too, cau do tt 


WITH 


DARE X 


MATERIALS 


The undeniable popularity of the California Shoe 
a et re He has grown on comfort — the casual, barefoot feeling of 
the easy fit. 
Now you can close in the backs and build in style lines, 
sacrificing none of the comfort appeal. Two materials 
make it possible: DAREX CALIFORNIA COUNTER 
MATERIAL, flexible, semi-soft, but firm. DAREX 
COUNTER CONDITIONER, to prepare the flat counters 
for molding. The pictures here show how the counter and 
upper become one laminated piece, simply and cheaply, by 
pre-molding under the Lowell Counter Company patents. 


Write us for full information. 


NOTE: Finished upper ready for sewing the wrapper 
and sock lining. Note well the smooth back seam and 


good contour lines. DEWEY Ano ALMY CHEMICAL COMPANY 


CAMBRIDGE 40, MASS. MONTREAL 32, CANADA 





LEFT: After dipping in DAREX 
COUNTER CONDITIONER, 
operator slips DAREX 
CALIFORNIA COUNTER into 
Counter Pocket. 


RIGHT: Lowell Counter Co. 


NOTE: Smooth surface of the unit-molding process ( pat- 


pocket and total absence of ented) fuses upper, counter 


back seam ridges. Foot com- and pocket into one. Molds 


fort of the open back. under pressure to shape of 


the last. 





FOR SHOES 


| MEN'S BELTS 





MILITARY BELTS & HOLSTERS 


mune SHELL CORDOVAN 
ha Vliinune of (calhiwt 
OB 


TANNERY and MAIN OFFICE:1525 W. Homer St., CHICAGO 22, III. 
KAYE & BARNES, INC., 93 South Street, Boston ° FRED SCHENKENBERG, Dallas, Texas 
A. J. & J. R. COOK, INC., Los Angeles and San Francisco 
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Methocel: 


the Indispensable 


Film Former | i 


————— 


Se 


om! 


Do you need a better film former? Try the new Methoce, powdered. Among 
the many advantages of Methocel, its function as a superior film former 
makes it indispensable to the leather industry. 

Methocel is an outstanding pasting material. It is clean and uniform, its 
solutions require a minimum of preservative, and can be stored dry indefi- 
nitely without change. 

In leather finishing, Methocel can be used to reduce the tack of dressings and 
finishing compounds. Its use in liquid and paste shoe polishes is long estab- 
lished and well known. 

You are undoubtedly familiar with the fibrous form, now try the new 


plus information on its many profitable applications in the leather industry. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY « MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 





zea) SAMPLE? | 
The Dew Chemical Company , Sho “xt | 
Midland, Michigen <= D OW _ 





Please send free sample of METHOCEL, for use in. 
Check viscosity desired: 15, 25, 100, 400, 1500, 4000 cps. —— = 





CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 
TO INDUSTRY AND’ AGRICULTURE 
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HOW CASWELL DOUCETTE USE CUSHION CORK 


to add extra comfort to their shoe 








ag When a customer steps into this stylish plat- 
¢#\ form shoe—made by the Caswell Doucette 
Shoe Company, of Lynn, Massachusetts—she ex- 
periences the comfort of walking on soft, springy 
turf. Underfoot she will have a platform of Arm- 
strong’s Cushion Cork a full one-half inch thick. 
This platform is separated from the foot only by 
a faille sock lining. Thus the wearer immediately 
experiences the full effect of the firm, resilient 
support provided by Cushion Cork. 

Armstrong's Cushion Cork is a patented ma- 


ARMSTRONG’S SHOE 


BOX TOE MATERIALS - FLEXICORK + FILLERS 





terial made of springy cork particles mixed with 
sponged rubber. It conforms to the foot and 
“gives” slightly under each step, absorbing the 
shocks and jars of walking. Its cork particles help 
to insulate the foot against heat and cold. 
Cushion Cork as platform, filler, or insole gives 
extra comfort and resilience to any style of shoe 
Try it in your shoes and see the difference. Write 
for samples to Armstrong Cork Company, 
Shoe Products Department, 8812 Arch St., 
Lancaster, Penna. Available for export. 





CUSHION CORK AND FLEXICORK ARE REGISTERED TRADE-MARKS. 


PRODUCTS 


- CUSHION CORK + CORK COMPOSITION 
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Look for IAPI to be “out of business” by Jan. 1. 
A number of reliable sources, including Buenos Aires, 
report the Argentine import-export agency ready for moth- 
balls. Direct business with Argentine private traders will 
be the order—though some government controls will con- 
tinue in effect. 





e ® 
Labor Secretary Tobin out-doing Truman on 





give-away programs. Plugging for $1 minimum wage, 
$100 monthly pensions for everyone, and increasing job- 
less pay benefits to $30 weekly. Look for big push on 
these next year. In terms of ability, Tobin, a Tammany- 
Curley school graduate, comes about 11 ounces to the 
pound, bur is a political heavyweight whose loud noises 


get public hearings and some action. 
e ® 





20 


1949 consumer incomes only 3% 1948 
peak. Expected to be around 9210 billions, of which 
$134 billions are wages. This is 90% above 1939 and 
25% above 1946. For manufacturing industries it is up 
134°, from 1939, 27°4 above 1946. Consumers are also 
spending more of their income—$93.10 of every $100. 
Thus the wail of some shoe men—the people aren't spend- 
ing—is groundless. 


under 





° ° 

International Fur & Leather Workers apparently 
resigned to expulsion from CIO. Union is refusing to 
sign new contracts as CIO affiliate. Letterheads on official 
IFLWU stationery now omit mention of affiliation with 
CIO. Several Phila. tanners have received such stationery. 
Look for CIO action on IFLWU around first of year. Com- 
mie Gold and cohorts already getting boot from CIO 
state Organizations. 








° e 

Economists seeking better ratio between wages 
and productivity. Idea is to prevent unbalance that causes 
economic instability and unemployment. So watch for 
rise of new national policy: regular annual wage rise of 
3%. This is based on same average increase in produc- 
tivity annually. The 3% would be minimum; larger in- 
creases could be bid for or paid. 

Aim is to create reasonably stable _price-wage 
balance, with productivity the “barometer” for price-wage 








increases annually. Result would put squeeze on inefficient 
companies unable to keep increased productivity rate. But 
that’s one of aims—to “force” improved industrial effi- 
ciency. Would have terrific impact on shoe and leather 
industry where many firms lag in modern methods. 

e e 


Mounting industry pressure and _— sentiment 
against Czech shoe imports. Some protests going to offi- 
cial govt. agencies. But best answer to date—and one 
getting most attention—is idea of public and industry 
censure against retailers buying and selling Czech footwear. 
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U. S. shoe mfrs. not opposed to shoe imports—but are 
opposed to goods from Communist slave-labor countries 
which bar doors to American goods, ideas and people. 
e e 

Look for firm or higher prices over next six months. 
This applies to shoe, leather and allied industries. After mild 
deflation, trend is turnabout toward inflation. Increased govt. 
spending (already running 5-6 billions above fiscal esti- 
mates); 2.5 billions in vets insurance premiums; pensions, 
increased wages and other benefits for labor. Result is either 


more spending or higher prices, or both. 
. > 





Get set for more talk, more pressure for guaranteed 





annual wage. Or “modified” as guaranteed work. Remember, 
1-2 years back, pensions just “talk.” A reality today. So guar- 
anteed annual wage will start same way: talk gaining momen- 
tum into fragmentary action, then mass all-cut drive for mass 
acceptance. Things start next year. 
° 

Govt. and labor will work as team, backed by some 

public sentiment. Hormel, Nunn-Bush and other firms 
who've made outstanding success of guaranteed annual work 
or wages will be held up as “proof” it can be done. Big firms 
will eventually succumb, as with pensions, then small ones 
“forced” to follow. Spells trouble for the little fellow. May 


result in many mergings or amalgamations. 
e ° 





Decontrol of raw hides announced by British Board 
of Trade tor Dec. 31 covers both heavy hides and light skins, 
including cattle hides, calfskins, and rough-tanned kips. 
British Leather Control, however, to control all imports, 
granting licenses only for soft-currency goods. Hard-currency 
imports not exactly banned but definitely discouraged. Sale 
and distribution of domestic hides and calfskins still under 
control until June 30, 1950. 

e * 





Prices expected to rise 15°¢ average with end of 
Govt. hide subsidy. Further rises seem after present Gove. 
hide and skin stocks (enough for three months) exhausted 
and British tanners forced to buy at world market prices. 
With British Gove. out of hide-buying market, world market 
pressure will be eased. 








e e 
“Price spreads” in shoe industry due for investiga- 
tion by Senate Agricultural subcommittee soon. Senate is 
looking into food and fiber prices starting around Dec. 9, 
especially coffee, bread, etc.; may call shoe and leather in- 
dustry witnesses after that. 
° ° 





Investigation in line with growing Govt. studies 





and surveillance of industry pricing methods. Justice Dept. 





taking active interest in these. Latest study to hit leather in- 
dustry is Federal Grand Jury hearings on glove industry 
scheduled to begin shortly. 
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Welfare: How Much To Go? 


HE welfare state  steamroller 

driven by the government-labor 
team continues to gain speed. And 
business continues to stare in frozen, 
frightened awe at the spectacle. 

Last week Emil Rieve, president of 
the CIO Textile Workers Union of 
America, and one of the powers on 
the CIO national executive board, 
typified labor’s destined role in the 
welfare state. He said in an address 
to a CIO regional meeting, “The 
American people cannot be denied 
the benefits of the welfare state. We 
are going to get them. And we won't 
be stopped by slogans and_ scare 
campaigns. ... We in labor say this: 
we do not deal with industry as it 
ought to be. We deal with industry 
as it is.” 

Almost simultaneously Secretary 
of Labor Maurice J. Tobin called for 
an immediate $100-a-month pension 
for every retired person in the U, S. 
He stated that he plans to present a 
bill to the next Congress requesting 
enactment of such pensions as law. 
This program, he said, “might be 
called statism, but the argument of 
statism was settled in the recent elec- 
tions.” Also in line for a big push, 
he declared, was his plan to raise the 
Minimum wage from 75 cents re- 
cently enacted to $1. 

This typifies the simultaneous op- 
erations of labor and government in 
selling its expansive welfare pro- 
grams. It’s only the beginning. The 
steamroller has only started to roll. 
Neither labor nor government. in- 
tends to reach any particular goal 
and stop for more than a second 
breath. Listen to Walter P. Reuther, 
head of the powerful auto workers 
union and heir-apparent to Murray’s 
throne: 

“The only limitations that we're 
willing to recognize are the limita- 
tions placed on us by those limits of 
our imagination and ingenuity and 
the productive capacity of our tech- 
nology and our economy. ... We 
are not going to accept any arbitrary 
man-made limitations to our right to 
fight for an ever-increasing standard 
of living and a fuller measure of 
security and dignity in our lives.” 

Reuther, like most of the more 
competent labor leaders, can demon- 


6 


strate the “practical value” of this 
economic philosophy. In 1933 aver- 
age hourly wages in the auto indus- 
try were 59 cents compared with 
$1.70 today. This is an increase of 
nearly 200 percent. In real buying 
power it is a gain of 60 percent. The 
picture is similar in the steel indus- 
try. In 1933 hourly wages averaged 
50 cents as compared with $1.52 
today. 

Both Murray and Reuther point to 
this gain in real wages or purchasing 
power as being responsible for much 
of the enormous increase in our in- 
dustrial output and national economy 
since the war. It is hard to discount 
the plausibility of their stand. Thus, 
labor’s consistent demands do noi 
necessarily mean a loss for industry. 


Now that pensions for workers are 
a foregone conclusion—whether paid 
out by industry or by the govern- 
ment—what will be the next big drive 
by the labor-government team in the 
name of “welfare?”’ The guaranteed 
annual wage. Look for this demand 
to get rolling as soon as the pension 
fervor has abated. Just as pensions 
are now based on combined social 
security and pension payments by 
labor, government and industry, so 
the guaranteed annual wage will 
likely be linked to unemployment 
compensation payments supplemented 
by an employer-financed fund. 


Thus there are no “measures of 
relief” for industry in view. Welfare 
programs, whether sponsored — by 
labor or government or both as a 
team, are going to grow in size and 
intensity. They ll be paid for by 
higher taxes and higher prices. If a 
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the following nominal cost: 
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real gain in purenasing power is 
made despite these increases, thus lift- 
ing the standard of living, then we 
have accomplished something worth- 
while. If, however, the demands and 
“programs” are so drastic and swift 
as to suffocate industry and the econ- 
omy, then a socialistic or state-run 
America is inevitable. We have yet 
to draw the line between a govern- 
ment dedicated to public welfare and 
one dedicated to gross hand-out poli- 
cies. The trouble is that today wel- 
fare and the hand-out are being inter- 
preted as synonymous terms, 

We'd like to 
American: 

“T see with the deepest affliction the 
rapid strides with which the govern- 
ment is advancing towards the usurpa- 
tion of all the rights reserved to the 
states. and the consolidation in itself 
of all powers. .. . Aided by a little 
sophistry on the words ‘general wel- 
fare’ they claim a right to do not only 
the acts to effect that which is spe- 
cifically permitted, but whatsoever 
they shall think or pretend will be for 
the general welfare. And what is our 
recourse for the preservation of the 
Constitution? Reason and argument? 
You may as well reason and argue 
with the marble columns encircling 
them. The representatives... are 
joined in the combination, some from 
incorrect views of government, some 
from corrupt ones, sufficient voting 
together to outnumber the sound 


quote a famous 


parts. 

Those words were spoken 125 years 
ago by Thomas Jefferson. They could 
as well have been spoken today. The 
significance is this: Every generation 
is certain that it is the worst, that the 
nation is skidding to hell on an iced 
road, Each generation wistfully com- 
pares its own turmoil with the seren- 
ity of past generations—never realiz- 
ing that all generations past in Amer- 
ica have lived through experiences 
quite similar to our own. 

We have only to do some hard 
thinking—to determine what is and 
what isn’t welfare, and how much of 
it we should and can add each year. 
The great danger is in being vague 
about the topic of welfare, or in being 
bluntly opposed to it simply because it 
is sponsored by government or labor. 
It is like being opposed to cleaning 
snow off the streets simply because 
Communists are in favor of it. 


It all adds up to this: welfare pro- 
grams are here to stay and grow. And 
business has a vital role in fashion- 
ing and directing these programs. If 
it continues to remain passive or op- 
posed, it may one day find itself on 
the government's welfare rolls. 
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More Shopping Than Buying 
At Popular Price Shoe Show 


Short-range buying continues to 
rule—but buyers expected to 
place larger orders within next 
few weeks. 


Buying at the Popular Price Shoe 
Show of America, held Nov. 27-Dec. 
1 at New York, continued to follow 
the now-established, postwar trend of 
short-range commitments—but shoe 
manufacturers were generally opti- 
mistic over orders they expected to 
receive in forthcoming weeks. 

Although actual registered att®nd- 
ance was listed at something over 
2000 buyers, Maxwell Field and Ed- 
ward Atkins, co-managers of the 
Show, sponsored jointly by the New 
England Shoe and Leather Assn., and 
the National Assn. of Shoe Chain 
Stores, estimated total attendance at 
3500 for the five-day showing. More 
than 900 display rooms and booths 
spread over 16 solid floors at the 
New Yorker and McAlpin Hotels 
buzzed with activity as buyers flocked 
to look over the Spring-Summer pop- 
ular price lines presented by 600 ex- 
hibitors of footwear and allied prod- 
ucts, 

Despite earlier predictions of a 
record buying event by Show officials, 
heavy advance orders failed to mate- 
rialize. True enough, independent 
retailers and chain store buyers were 
actively buying up their staple needs, 
both in branded and volume lines. 
Beyond this, few were willing to 
plunge. The majority was well satis- 
fied to order 50-60 percent of Spring 
and Summer requirements—and then 
wait for seasonal style trends to crys- 
tallize before filling the rest. 


Well-Balanced Show 

The Show itself went well, was un- 
doubtedly the most smoothly run of 
the three PPSSA Shows to date. Sun- 
day opening was well-attended by the 
smaller retailers. On Monday morn- 
ing, a capacity audience crowded 
into the 90-minute showing of “Amer- 


ica Walks,” the fashion merchandis- 
ing show featuring men’s, women’s 
and children’s spring footwear styles. 
Spectators were treated to a live dem- 
onstration of new footwear modeled 
on the runway while closeups were 
flashed on the familiar Pediscope 
screen. The show was produced by 
Sylvie Hamilton, staged by Chester 
Alan Gash, while Miss Hamilton, 
Dorothy L. Wallis of Women’s Wear 
Daily, and Perkins H. Bailey, men’s 
fashion editor of Look Magazine, pro- 
vided the commentary. 

Monday evening, the 210 Associ- 
ates, the industry's philanthropic or- 
ganization, held its 10th anniversary 
banquet in the main ballroom of the 
Waldorf-Astoria. More than 1600 
members and guests jammed into the 
affair to hear A. S. Burg, chairman 
of the Holly Memorial Committee, 
en route to New York on the Maure- 
tania, present the Second Annual 
Award of the T. Kenyon Holly Me- 
morial Fund to Abe W. Berkowitz. 
Burg’s speech was picked up by radio- 
telephone. A full two-hour entertain- 
ment program topped off the event, 
capped by the appearance of comed- 
ian Jimmy Durante. 


Buying Lags 

All this added up to a successful 
Show—but one no different than 
others, in terms of buying. From day 
to day. manufacturers’ looked for the 
rush to begin, Orders were placed 
from the first day but never in the 
volume expected. By Tuesday, the 
trend materialized. 

It became apparent that buyers 
were unwilling to place commitments 
more than 60 days ahead, except on 
staples. Even on the latter, they 
hedged. New styles, those expected 
to lead the Spring parade, came in 
for heavy sampling—but orders were 
cautious. Buyers came to the Show 
with a good idea of what they wanted. 
Beyond this, “we'll wait and see what 


happens,” was the way one large re- 
tailer put it. 

Manufacturers were slow to accept 
evidence because it was spotty, Some 
reported good orders. Just as many 
found the reverse. Most predicted a 
heavy jam in Feb., 1950, such as 
occurred last Aug. when retailers 
rushed to fill out seasonal lines, kept 
factories churning at full capacity to 
meet an overload of orders, As one 
factory executive declared, “If most 
Spring shoes aren't bought within 
the next three-four weeks, there won't 
be enough to go around at Easter.” 
Another said that retailers would 
“kill off their sources of supply if 
they persisted in this hand-to-mouth 
buying.” 

If the Show did anything, however, 
it served to bring out one significant 
point. Shorter-range buying is here 
indefinitely. Until manufacturers ac- 
cept this fact, adapt their production 
and merchandising schedules to it, 
they will feel the squeeze. Buyers, 
despite complaints about _ being 
forced into lower markups, refuse to 
be stampeded into orders by threats 
of higher shoe prices to come. The 
strong hide market, rising finished 
leather’ costs, other shoe material 
price boosts—none of these” have ef- 
fectually convinced the retailer to 
“buy now and save later.” 


Outlook Promising 


Disappointed as they were by the 
volume of orders, manufacturers, 
nevertheless foresaw a good Spring. 
Retailer inventories were low on 
staples, non-existent on many new 
styles. At some time, inventories 
must be filled to meet demand. And 
demand was sure to come with the 
wide variety of styles. bright colors, 
new materials on hand. 

Casuals were accepted as in for 
another big year. On popular price 
lines, volume women’s casual sales 
would range from $2.99 to $3.99; 
men’s from $4.95 to $6.95. Women’s 
novelties would do best in the $4.99 
to $5.99 range; men’s dress shoes 
from $6.95 to $7.95. 

At a press luncheon, Mark A. Edi- 
son, president of the National Assn. 
of Shoe Chain Stores, and Frank S. 
Shapiro, president of NESLA. re- 
ported the sales decline in popular 
price shoes in recent months has 
been less than in other lines. Out- 
look for the entire 1949 was a dollar 
volume five percent below 1948 with 
unit sales up five to six percent. 
Edison looked for sales in the first 
six months of 1950 to equal those in 
the same period of 1949. 

Show officials pointed out that 60 
percent of the nation’s 54 million 
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women are over 35 and that per 
capita shoe purchases of this group 
was below that of younger women. 
This offered a new sales market for 
popular price footwear, they said, 
with the industry now offering this 
age group style attractiveness plus 
medium and low-heeled comfort. 

From the manufacturers’ point of 
view, the sales outlook was good for 
*50 but profits would be tighter, De- 
spite rising costs of materials, quality 
in shoes would remain unchanged, 
prices generally firm but not much 
higher. According to Abe Berkowitz, 
president of Bourque Shoe Co., “dol- 
lar volume in 1950 should hold even 
with 1949 but profits will be lower.” 
Berkowitz foresaw the possibility of 
an inflationary hide and_ leather 
market. 

Frank Shapiro said that in spite of 
rising costs, New England shoe man- 
ufacturers “are going to do every- 
thing possible to maintain present 
prices and quality. During the next 
four months, shoe factories in New 
England, I believe, will be extremely 
busy and will find it difficult to de- 
liver on time for Easter selling.” 

Things To Come 

Several interesting side develop- 
ments arose during the Show. NESLA 
officials revealed that a five-man com- 
mittee has been appointed to study 
and report on the much-talked-about 
threat of Czechoslovakian shoe im- 
ports, Frank Shapiro, NESLA presi- 
dent, said a report would be made at 
the Association’s next membership 
meeting on Jan. 18, when possible 
counter-measures would be consid- 
ered.” First deliveries of Czech shoes 
are expected in the U. S. by late Jan. 

The fall market week of PPSSA 
will be held next year on May 14-18, 
at the Hotels New Yorker and Me- 
Alpin. Setting of this showing ap- 
proximately one week earlier than 
the 1949 show was done to give man- 
ufacturers more time to get produc- 
tion under way before interruption 
by summer holiday periods. 


NLRB Quashes Fulton Local 
As Commie Union "Front" 

Until recently Local 202 of Fulton 
County was an affiliate of the Com- 
munist-led International Fur & Leath- 
er Workers Union. The strike be- 
tween the 900 workers of Local 202 
and the 18 companies of the Tanners 
Association of Fulton County was, 
since July, still in progress. Shortly, 
the National Labor Relations Board 
ordered election proceedings to get 
the employes back to work. Local 
202, realizing that because its parent 
organization, IFLWU, had not filed 
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a non-Communist affadavit as requir- 
ed under the T-H law. on last Oct. 13 
“disaffiliated” with IFLWU to form 
the “Independent Leather Workers 
Union.” They would thus be eligible 
for a place on the ballot. 

Last week the “independent” let 
go a pained gasp. The NLRB ruled 
that the local was ineligible, that it 
was a “front” for IFLWU. The work- 
ers will now vote whether to join the 
United Leather workers Union AFL, 
or for “no union.” 

The Board stated, “It seems plain 
that the Independent is merely the 
alter ego of Local 202 and a front 
for the non-complying Fur Workers. 
We shall therefore deny the Inde- 
pendent a place on the ballot in the 
election hereinafter directed.” (Note: 
elections are scheduled for about 
Dec. 22.) 





The National Labor Relations 
Board has announced it will conduct 
an election on Dec. 9 to determine the 
new bargaining agent for 887 em- 
ployes of 18 member firms of the 
Tanners Assn. of Fulton County. N., 
Y. idled since July 1 by a strike-lock- 
out in the glove leather industry. The 
decision was made by common con- 
sent of all parties concerned at a 
meeting this week in Gloversville. 

The situation was complicated by 
the decision of the right wing Tex- 
tile Workers Union of America, CIO, 
to seek a place on the ballot and the 
action of the Independent Leather 
Workers Union, denied a place on 
the ballot, urging its members to vote 
“no union.” 





That the local’s earlier “disaffilia- 
tion” from IFLWU was a piece of 
obvious strategy was revealed in a 
letter sent to the Local on Oct. 11 
by IFLWU president Ben Gold: “1 
recommend that you withdraw from 
the international union, comply with 
the fasc’st Taft-Hartley law, and de- 
feat the tricksters in the election. I 
recommend that you re-constitute 
yourselves as an independent, unafhl- 
iated union until such time as it is im- 
possible aga’n for employers to raise 
the false and phony issue they have 
raised in this struggle for just wages. 
This international union pledges you 
its full moral and financial support, 
regardless of your affiliation or dis- 
affiliation, and I ask you to call upon 
us for any assistance you require in 
your struggles.” 

Two days later the local disaffili- 
ated, and a day later Clarence Carr, 
president of the Independent (none 
of the officers were changed because 


of the shift), stated in a speech: “This 
moving letter from our former presi- 
dent is what prompted our members 
to take the action they did.” Since 
disaffiliation, IFLWU has advanced 
$4,000 to the Independent, accord- 
ing to the NLRB. 

After the Board’s ruling out of the 
Independent, Carr said that he was 
not sure yet what steps his new union 
would take to counteract the decision. 
“There are several possibilities,” he 
said. 

George H. Meyer, president of the 
Tanners Association, stated that mem- 
bers of his group “are much gratified 
to learn of the decision.” 

In a last-minute action the right- 
wing Textile Workers Union, CIO, of 
Amsterdam, announced its intention 
of applying for a place on the ballot. 
The TWU has already secured an 
appreciable number of signatures 
among the 900 workers eligible to 


vote. 


Klarnet New Head Of 
Patent Leather Bureau 

Philip Klarnet has been named di- 
rector of the Patent Leather Bureau, 
a division of the Tanners’ Council. 
He takes the place of Kate Kamen 
who was killed recently in a tragic 
plane accident while on route to the 
U. S. with her husband. 

Klarnet was formerly director of 
the Council’s Sole Leather Bureau. A 
few months ago he resigned with the 
intention of setting up a news and 
public relations service in Paris. 


"No Contract, No Work,” 
USWA Tells Mass. Mfrs. 

On the eve of a scheduled resump- 
tion of contract talks in Boston on 
Dec. 1, involving about 11,000 to 
12.000 in 82 Massachusetts shoe fac- 
tories, William E, Thornton, USWA 
president, this week told LEATHER 
and SHoes’ Washington representa- 
tive that unless a wage agreement is 
signed by the end of Dec. there “posi- 
tively will be no working without a 
contract.” 

In some previous years, the Union 
has allowed the members to continue 
on their jobs, some times as long as 
March, before reaching an agree- 
ment. This year, he said, will be dif- 
ferent. While he would not use the 
word “strike,” he did flatly state that 
the policy will be: “no contract, no 
work.” 

teen 
a Mexican huaraches were first imported 
into the U. S. in 1927 by the Old Mexico 
Shop, Sante Fe, N. M. They didn’t hit 
the smart resorts until they turned up at 
Miami Beach in 1934, 
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USWA sources in Washington said 
they understood that the 25-man 
union negotiating committee repre- 
senting Boston, Chelsea, Lynn, Salem, 
Newburyport and Haverhill, was to 
hold another conference with the in- 
dustry committee of attorneys. 

Thornton authorized this direct 
quotation: “The Union definitely re- 
fuses to consider any of the demands 
of the manufacturers, and have gone 
on record and so notified the manu- 
facturers, that unless a contract is 
signed on or before Jan. 1, 1950, 
there will be no work. The Union is 
united not only in Massachusetts but 
also throughout the country, to resist 
attempts by shoe manufacturers to 
worsen any of their contracts, espe- 
cially as to wage reductions. 

“We are prepared to fight, with full 
support of the national organization, 
and of the National CIO.” 

USWA is demanding the follow- 
ing changes for 1950: 

1. A 15-percent wage increase, 

2. Two-weeks vacation, after five 
years, instead of present one week. 

3. Boosting of the present $10 a 
week for 13 weeks sickness-and-acci- 
dent payments to $15 a week for 13 
weeks, 

4. Doubling of present $250 life 
insurance payment. 

5. A 35-hour week, with same take- 
home pay as for present 40 hours. 

Manufacturers have countered with 
the demands for: 

1. A wage reduction of 1214 per- 
cent of total wages in some cases and 
a 15-cent hourly wage cut in others. 

2. Several technical changes in 
computing vacation and holiday pay. 
One such was said to be to call for 
figuring the vacation pay as a straight 
two percent of yearly earnings. rather 
than present system of 40 times the 
hourly earning for the social security 
quarter preceding the vacation. 

According to USWA, one shoe fac- 
tory still is on strike in California 
where a manufacturer is said to have 
refused to follow the lead of other 
shoe makers in withdrawing earlier 
demands for wage cuts. Also, in New 
York State negotiations are said to be 
on a day-to-day basis since Nov. 15, 
eoncerning a demand for a wage cut 
of 71% percent, and other factors. 

As to the Boston negotiations, pen- 
sion plans and similar ideas were un- 
derstood not to be involved, as the 
USWA has not yet had time to for: 
mulate its coming long-range attitude 
on such matters. 


Unity To Newburyport 
Despite an urgent last-minute con- 

ference held by Haverhill’s mayor, 

city council, Chamber of Commerce 
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and labor union officials, Unity Shoe- 
makers Corp. rejected pleas to re- 
main in the city. Simon Shain, presi- 
dent of the company which employs 
450, said that the firm would discon- 
tinue bus‘ness in this city. 

On the heels of this decision it was 
revealed that Shain had leased from 
the A. S. Beck corporation the Kent 
factory in Newburyport, and that the 
new firm would be in operation by 
January 1. 

Shain and the Unity Shoemakers, 
Inc. firm had been in Haverhill for 
the past 15 years, carried an annual 
payroll of $1,760,000, which will 
now be shifted to Newburyport, Mass. 
The company manufactured women’s 
novelty shoes. 

The decision to locate the new fac- 
tory in Newburyport came after a 
number of other locations were inves- 
tigated. Mr. Shain said he could not 
name his associate in the new firm 
as yet. Unity was organized in Hav- 
erhill 25 years ago by the late Samuel 


Winer. 


Argentine Seeks Business, 
U. S. Seeks Materials 


'n a mutually receptive atmos- 
phere. an Argentine trade mission 
has discussed means of increasing 
trade between the U. S. and Argen- 
tina. Hides and quebracho extract 
were two of the most important top- 
ics discussed with government agen- 
cies and the Tanners Council, the lat- 
ter urging the trade mission “to con- 
sider the possibility of greater trade 
freedom in Argentina to stimulate ex- 
ports of hides, skins and quebracho.” 

The Argentine government has 
been buying hides produced only by 
frigorificos or large city packers. 
Other producers were allowed, said 
the mission, to operate privately. 
though on government-set price 
basis. Jeronimo Remorino, Ambassa- 
dor to the U. S., stated that since de- 
valuation there has been an increase 
in hide exports to the U. S., and that 
he felt “optimistic” about the new 
exchange rates stimulating sales to 
the U.S. 

It is unofficially reported that gov- 
ernment controls on Argentine hide 
exports will be lifted by Jan. 1. 

[API has sold about 650,000 hides 
to the U. S. after a long trade lull. 
A short time ago IAPI raised the 
price of raw hides about 16 percent. 
This increase was recently wiped off 
the books, but for the U. S. market 
only. Quotations, moreover, were 
lowered by 10 percent. 

As a result of these and other 
changes, the U. S. has been making 
substantial purchases. Prices _ of 
Argentine hides continue to decline 


further, it is reported. However, the 
U. S.—because of its much needed 
dollars—is the only country receiv- 
ing these “special” price concessions. 

England has bought 500,000 hides, 
Germany 260,000, Holland 180,000, 
Finland 120,000, Scandinavia 200,- 
000. Buying has been so active, in 
fact, that [API has notified Argentine 
exporters that its stock of 2.1 mil- 
lion hides is cleaned out, and that 
further orders for immediate ship- 
ment could not be taken until the 
first of the year. 


TC Spends $4 Millions 
For Leather Resecrch 

The Tanners Council of America 
has spent over $4,000,000 to develop 
methods of treating leather “that have 
saved the American people millions 
of dollars,” Irving R. Glass, executive 
vice-president of the Council stated 
in Cincinnati during the 25th anni- 
versary of the Council’s Research 
Laboratory. “Because of this co- 
operative research, American leath- 
ers are the standard for quality 
throughout the world.” 

F. Sturgis Stout, president of the 
John R. Evans Leather Co., Phila.. 
and chairman of the Council’s Re- 
search Committee, reported that there 
are 340 leather firms supporting the 
Council. 

Dr. Fred O'Flaherty, Director of 
the Laboratory, was in charge of the 
“open house” at the U. of Cincinnati. 
where visitors from all over the 
country were shown exhibits of pro- 
gress that had been made in the tan- 
ning industry. The Laboratory was 
established in 1924 for technical re- 
search services for the entire leather 
industry. As early as 1920 a modest 
research program had been carried 
on at U. of Cincinnati under sponsor- 
ship of the Council, but it was not 
until four years later that permanent 
quarters were established. 


Shoe Output Up 2.4% For 
Oct., 6.2% Gain For Nov. 
An Oct. shoe output of 40 millions 
pairs, a gain of 2.4 percent over last 
October, was estimated by the Tan- 
ners Council. The Council foresaw a 
Nov. production of about 36,850,000 
pairs, or 6.2 percent over Nov. of 
last year. This would total 426.- 
415,000 pairs for the first 11 months, 
or a mere 400,000 pairs under the 11- 
month period of 1948. The Council 
stated that “this practically assures 
a 1949 production of about 462,000,- 
000 pairs, the same as in 1948.” 
Production analysis, however, re- 
vealed two significant differences in 
types of shoes made this year as com- 
pared with last. Substantial gains 
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were made in output of women’s 
playshoes and house slippers, thus 
counter-balancing declines in vol- 
ume of women’s regular types, men’s 
dress shoes, and footwear for misses, 
children and infants. In the latter 
groups the decline may total about 
six percent. 


100,005 Prs. Navy Shoes 
Bids Moved To Dec. 15 


In a revised invitation the Navy 
has opened bids for 100,005 pairs of 
shoes. The original invitation was 
for 30,000 pairs. The shoes will con- 
sist of brown and black oxfords. 
Changes have also been made in size 
specifications. Bids were originally 
to open on Dec. 8, but the new order 
moves the date up to Dec. 15. 
Army Seeks Rubber Soles 

The New York Quartermaster Pro- 
curement Agency has issued QM 30- 
380-50-323 calling for bids on a total 
of 5000 full rubber soles. Specifica- 
tions call for 1000 pairs of size 11, 
and 2000 pairs apiece of sizes 12 and 
13. Bids will be opened in New York 
at 3:00 p.m., Dec. 21 with delivery 
to be completed on or before Feb. 
28, 1950. 

Lash Organizes New Firm 

Haverhill, Mass., found its shoe 
industry prospects a little brighter 
this week with news that a new shoe 
firm has been organized there under 
the name of Career Girl. Inc. Presi- 
dent and treasurer is Allen Lash. 
formerly president and treasurer of 
Coronet Shoe Co.. which has been 
reported as dissolving. 

The new firm is now operating in 
factory space formerly occupied by 
Coronet Shoe Co. Corporation papers 
filed at Boston listed the firm as 
replacing Coronado Shoe Co., Inc., 
with Allen, Max Lash and Charles FE. 
Epstein as directors. 

Brazil Hide Prices Firm 

After a temporarily shaky period 
for Brazilian currency following the 
wave of foreign devaluations, the 
market in raw hides has made a sharp 
recovery and prices are again firm. 
The cruzeiro has not been devaluated, 
nor is it expected to be in the near 
future. 

Trading has again become active. 
Recently 140.000 Sao Paulo frigor- 
ifico hides were sold at from 1514 to 


George Fecteau, regional repre- 
sentative of the United Shoe Workers 
of America, CIO, has asked the N. H. 
state labor commissioner to see that 
seniority rights of employes of the 
old Royce Shoe Co., Claremont, are 
recognized. Members have voted not 
to return to the Royce factory, which 
came under new ownership on Oct. 
31, under the name of the Claremont 
Shoe Co. The union demands that 
the old contract seniority provision 
be recognized by the new firm. The 
union requests that the new firm 
recognize the contract held bv Royce, 
which terminates the end of the year. 

eee 

The NLRB has granted the Brother- 
hood of Shoe & Allied Craftsmen 
permission to hold a union shop elec- 
tion at Commonwealth Shoe & 
Leather Co., Whitman, Mass. The 
union, representing the firm’s 400 
employes, was refused consent to the 
union shop agreement by Common- 
wealth. The union then appealed to 
the NLRB. Elections are scheduled 
for Dee. 7. 

we 

The Brotherhood of Shoe & Allied 
Craftsmen Cut Sole division signed 
a contract with the Beauty Top Lift 
Co., Brockton. This brings all 16 of 
Brockton’s cut sole firms under the 
contract, effective until March 15, 
1951. 


Strauss Tanning Co., Peabody, 
Mass., has re-opened its doors after 
being closed s:nce Sept. 8., while 
negotiations with the International 
Fur & Leather Workers Union were 
being settled. The company’s 70-75 
employes are back to work, 

—— > 

The defunct Richard Young 
Leather Co., Peabody, Mass., paid 
$6,000 to about 100 former workers 
in 1949 vacation pay. Employes were 
members of the International Fur & 
Leather Workers Union. The com- 
pany, closed since last March, claimed 
it didn’t owe the workers vacation 
pay because the old contract had 
lapsed and the new contract had not 
been signed. When the union filed 
suit in Federal court the company’s 
offer to pay half of the vacation pay 
was accepted. 
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The N. Y. Shoe Mfrs. Board of 
Trade and the United Shoe Workers 
of America, CIO, are stalled in a 
stalemate over the new contract. The 
union turned down new demands by 
the manufacturers, which would have 
included the incorporation of the 
wage rises granted since 1945 into the 
piece-work rates and a change in the 
computing method for holiday and 
vacation pay. The union branded 
the Board’s proposal as a “‘device to 
break the labor organization.” 





Vembers of the St. Louis Shoe Manufacturers Assn. talk over preliminary plans for the 
1950 St. Louis Fall Showing at a luncheon meeting with members of the St. Louis Hote? 
Assn. Reservation blanks for hotel space will be mailed to members before Jan., 1950. 
Vore than 1800 rooms have been made available for the show to be held April 23-27, 1950. 
Seated, left to right. are: Arthur Gale, secretary of the Association: Harry Bennigson, vice 
president and general manager of Hamilton Shoe Co., and general chairman of the 1949 
Show: Fred H. Fein, secretary and general manager of the St. Louis Convention Bureau: 
and Phil Miller, sales manager of Town & Country and co-chairman oj the Housing Com- 
mittee for the Show. Standing are (left to right): Ray McGrath, president of St. Louis 
Hotel Assn.; Wray Shultz, manager of the Hotel Convention Reservation Bureau: and 
John O’Brien, executive vice president of the Hotel Assn. Ray Kohn is general chairman 
of the 1950 showing. (Edward Goldberg Photo) 


16 cents fob., with 70.000 going to 
England. 40.000 to Poland. and 30,- 
000 to Czechslovakia. Exports of 
hides, raw or tanned, are now free 
if payment is made in hard currency. 
Imports of leather or leather goods, if 
payable in hard currency, are practi- 
cally impossible. New specifications 
for import and export licenses have 
just been instituted. 
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Massachusetis 

@ United Shoe Machinery Corp., 
Boston, has filed in U. S. District 
Court asking dismissal of a $200,000 
damage suit brought against it by 
Euclid I. LaChapelle, Brockton shoe 
machinery inventor. LaChapelle has 
charged that USMC _ monopolistic 
practices forced him to accept “ridicu- 
lous” sums of money for lasting ma- 
chine patents. 

@ A. Sandler Co., Boston, is looking 
forward to another record breaking 
year in sales for 1950, according to 
Robert Giddon, vice president. Gid- 
don reported the firm had broken 
former records in pairage and vol- 
ume for the fiscal year 1948-49 end- 
ing Nov. 1 and expects to do even 
better in 1950. Giddon credits this 
belief to rising popularity of the 
firm’s footwear rather than increased 
shoe sales nationally. 


® Bernie Shoe Co., Haverhill manu- 
facturer of flats and casuals, is look- 
ing forward to more than $1 million 
worth of sales next year, president 
Leslie Brindis reports. The firm is 
now running at full production capa- 
city of 60 cases per day. 

@® A rise in the number of shoe 
workers employed on_ short time 
“especially” apparent in women’s 
shoe plants of Haverhill, Boston, 
Lynn and Salem,” is reported by the 
Mass. State Division of Employment 
Security for the two-week period 
ending Nov. 19. The board said, 
“Signs that the shoe manufacturing 
industry is well-embarked upon its 
usual seasonal downturn are becom- 
ing more definite.” 


New Hampshire 

@ Jamey Shoe Co., Inc., has been 
selected as the name for the new 
firm opened recently in Nashua, N. H., 
according to Frank Litvack, presi- 
dent. The firm was first called James 
Shoe Co. Production on women’s 
cement process novelties will begin 
about mid-Dec. 

@ The Cohas plant of International 
Shoe Co. in Manchester will not be 
closed “now or in the foreseeable 
future,” according to an announce- 
ment by Arthur R. Holden, industrial 
manager of the company’s Eastern 
division. Holden issued the state- 
ment after shutdown rumors were 
circulated. The plant now employs 
1,400 workers on a one-shift basis. 


New York 


@ Desco Shoe Corp., Long Island 
City, reports a sales increase this 
year of 50 percent above 1948. Sales 
outlook is even better for 1950, with 
an anticipated intake of 8-10 million 
dollars. The plant is now running 
at about 50 percent of capacity, pro- 
ducing 18,000 pairs daily, and is in- 
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stalling an in-stock department. The 
firm’s price lines range from $2.95 
to $8.95. Fifty percent of the branded 
types in the $4.95 class have been 
cut 55 cents a pair. 

® Stanro Footwear, Inc., New York 
City, called a meeting of creditors 
on Nov. 30. 

@ Mackey-Starr, Inc., manufacturers 
of women’s footwear, is reported to 
have called a meeting of creditors 
last week to discuss the firm’s finan- 
cial situation. 

© President Albert A. Bogutz of the 
Guild ef Better Shoe Mfrs., an- 
nounced that the Guild’s warm- 
weather opening will be held during 
the week of Jan. 9. Ten member 
firms of the Guild are slated to partici- 
pate. 

@ Jewel Footwear, Inc., is reported 
to have filed bankruptcy listing assets 
of $17,228 as against liabilities of 
$18,031. Assets include merchan- 
dise at $5,000, machinery and fixtures 
at $3,600, accounts receivable at 
$5,665, and cash $964. 

@ The Lenihan-Carman Rubber Co., 
a new soling material firm, has been 
organized in New York City. The 
firm will manufacture and distribute 
soling for shoes and slippers, also 
acting as N. Y. sales representatives 
for A. Sewall & Sons, manufacturers 
of platform materials. 

@ Fred Jacobs Shoe & Slipper Mfg. 
Corp., Brooklyn, has filed bankruptcy 
listing assets of $119,339 as against 
liabilities of $206,233. 

® The Harvey Footwear Corp., 
Brooklyn, has acquired Townley- 
Elite Footwear Corp., of Brooklyn. 
No change in name has yet been 
announced. 


° 
Pennsylvania 

@ Dial Shoe Co., Inc., Philadelphia 
shoe chain, has opened a new store 
on Chestnut St. ' 
@ Employes of Armstrong Cork Co., 
Lancaster, will split up an $800,000 
Christmas bonus. The board of di- 
rectors has voted to give each worker 
a bonus of two percent of annual 
salary. 

@ Output at the Scranton plant of 
Douglas Shoe Co. is currently run- 
ning better than 2,000 pairs daily, 
according to president Joseph W. 
Bartlett. The plant is now turning 
out the $8.95 model formerly made 
at the closed Brockton plant and 
may soon take on $9.95 and $10.95 
(retail) models. Bartlett reports no 
progress in settling the Brockton 
labor dispute but said the plant there 
is equipped to produce 3,000 pairs 
daily. 


Missouri 

® Creditors of Falcon Shoe Co., Inc., 
St. Louis footwear manufacturer, 
have accepted a 33 1/3 cash settle- 
ment in a bankruptcy petition, it is 
reported. 

@ Cutter-Karcher Shoe Co., St. 
Louis wholesale and retail footwear 
chain, has recently moved offices and 
warehouse to 1814-16 Washington 
Ave. 


PIEIRSONNIEIL. 


AE. G. G. Brooker, formerly with 
the Brooker Leather Co., is now in 
the leather manufacturing business 
under his own name, with offices 
located at 9 Ferry Street, New York 
City. 


4 Samuel Bender, secretary of Fore- 
most Shoes, Inc., Brooklyn, has 
resigned. He was co-founder of the 
firm 14 years ago. Bender has not 
announced his plans for the future. 


A Joseph Silver of Silver Slipper 
Manufacturing Corp., New York City, 
has been named president of the 
newly formed Greater New York 
Play Shoe and Slipper Mfrs. Ass’n. 
The primary objective of the groun, 
it was announced, is to improve labor- 
management relations in their branch 
of the industry. 


4 Max H. Block, Seattle shoe chain 
store proprietor, has been named 
vice-chairman of the National Coun- 
cil of the Joint Defense Appeal, the 
fund-raising arm of the American 
Jewish Committee and the Anti- 
Defamation League of B’nai B’rith. 
Block will head efforts in the North- 
west to enlist support for the AJC 
and ADL programs. 


4 E. Allen Stuart has withdrawn as 
treasurer of Boeker-Stuart, Inc., 
manufacturers of shoe trimmings. 
Theodore J. Boeker has bought out 
Stuart’s interest, and Boeker is now 
president and treasurer of the corpo- 
ration. 


A Vic Fister has been made manu- 
facturing assistant to the general 
manager at Hamilton Shoe Co., St. 
Louis. Fister came ‘on loan” from 
Delman, Inc., New York. Fister will 
be in charge of Hamilton’s produc- 
tion of Delmanettes. 


4 Dr. Adolf Kuntzel, one of Europe’s 
leading leather chemists, joins the 
staff of the Tanners Council Research 
Laboratory at the University of Cin- 
cinnati. Kuntzel was brought to this 
country under the auspices of the 
Ohio Leather Co. and the Eisendrath 
Tanning Co. He will become a perma- 
nent staff member of the laboratory. 
“Ye comes from the Institute of Tan- 
ning Chemistry, Darmstadt, Germany. 


4 Sam Meyer will cover the Eastern 
territory for the DeLoy Division of 
Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis. His head- 
quarters will be in the Marbridge 
Bldg., New York City. 


4 E. J. Tuscany has been appointed 
manager of the Chicago district of 
the Shoe Products division of B. F. 
Goodrich Co. Tuscany has been con- 
nected with Goodrich for the past 
10 years as Ohio sales representative. 
He succeeds C. F. Webb, who recently 
resigned to become general manager 
and treasurer of the I.T.S. Company, 
Elyria, Ohio. 


MORE NEWS ON PAGES 35 & 41 
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Gives better flex life, higher elongation... 
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advantages you get with Good- 
rite Resin 50. It’s easy to see how 
this ideal reinforcing agent for 
natural and American rubber 
products helps you make impor- 
tant savings in time and money. 


Good-rite Resin 50 is a high 
styrene-butadiene copolymer. It 
is made as a white, free-flowing 
powder. It can be compounded 
in a broad range of sales-attract- 
ing colors. 
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reinforcement for rubber com- 
pounds, makes them more easily 
handled because it acts as a plas- 
ticizer at processing tempera- 
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tures. Quality products in any 
hardness range can be obtained. 
Typical uses are in shoe soling 
compounds, floor tiling — many 
more are possible. 


Write for complete information. 
Find out how you may use Good- 
rite Resin 50 to help cut your 
costs—and improve your prod- 
ucts. Please address Dept. T-13, 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Com- 
pany Company, Rose Building, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
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B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company « re 8. Bosom commas 
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A SMART THING TO DO / 
“ >» 


The one who does it has reason for feeling a 
little cocky. He seldom loses an opportunity to 
talk about it and he usually feels the urge of 
ambition sparking a desire to again experience 
the advantage. 


A similar reaction is to be expected from the 
first time you use 


KISTLER SOLE LEATHER 
The Balanced BARK Tannage 
For Men's, Women's and Chiidren's Shoes 
It would not be at all surprising if you said to 
yourself—“I thought | had been getting pretty 
nice sole leather but it was a smart thing to do 
to get in on this.” 


That would be just the way we would want 
you to feel. Our production policy has always 
been and still is to merit the opinion that Kistler 
Sole Leather is the zenith of quality. 


It Makes Any Shoe a Better Shoe STRONG FIBRE STRUCTURE 


THOROUGHLY TANNED 
Discuss your needs of Backs, Shoulders, Bends, niin aaa 
< Heads, Bellies and Men’s and Women’s Cut > UNCOMMONRLY FIN 
UNIFORM RICH COLOR 


Soles with our nearest office. 
y, FLEXIBLE IN ALL IRONS 


MOISTURE RESISTING 
FIELD-TESTED FOR WEAR 
QUALITY MAINTAINED 








LEATHER COMPANY 


183 ESSEX STREET, BOSTON 11, MASS. 
WESTERN DEPT., IN CHARGE OF F. A. SHACKELFORD, 744 NORTH FOURTH ST., MILWAUKEE 3, WIS. 


“RE G-U-S- PAT- OFF 





Changing Geography of The U.S. Shoe Industry 


The industry trend is toward decentralization. 
As a result, the industry is becoming more national 
in geographical character, replacing the regional 
pattern of the past. 


HE U. S. shoe industry is “con- 

centrated” more than is gener- 
ally realized, both in terms of fac- 
tory locations and output. However, 
despite some geographical compact- 
ness of the industry, there has been 
a definite trend toward broader dis- 
tribution of the industry over the 
country. A half century ago, for ex- 
ample, 63 percent of the total shoe 
production came out of three New 
England states, almost 50 percent out 
of Massachusetts alone. In 1948 theze 
three states accounted for 39 percent, 
with Mass. accounting for 17.4 per- 
cent. Conversely, at the turn of the 
century Missouri accounted for only 
3.8 percent of total production, 
whereas today the figure is up to 
nearly 14 percent. 


Industry Geography 

The face of the shoe industry is 
changing. Geographically the trend 
is toward decentralization, a move- 
ment which began 50 years ago and 
picks up pace with each passing year. 

Massachusetts today still has the 
most number of shoe factories—about 
248 out of a total of a little less than 
1,100. But New York is very cloze 
behind with 242 factories. Thee 
two states alone account for about 48 
percent of the nation’s total shoe fac- 
tories. Eight states account for about 
85 percent of the country’s shoe 
plants. 

Nevertheless, today nine Eastern 
states have about 72 percent of all 
the shoe factories, while the Mid- 
western states have about 23 percent. 
But it is an interesting note that the 
“big five” in the shoe industry are 
pretty well distributed nationally. 
Brown and International have head- 
quarters in Missouri—though Inter- 
national’s plants are spread every- 
where, a number of them in the East. 
General Shoe is in Tennessee, Endi- 
cott-Johnson in New York, and Mce- 
Elwain in New Hampshire. 

To illustrate the slow but certain 
trend toward decentralization of the 
shoe industry in the past half century, 
we may take the changes in the nine 
leading shoe states. For instance, in 
1990 Mass. produced 47.1 percent of 
the total footwear as compared with 
only 17.4 today. Missouri came up 
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from 3.8 to 13.3 percent; Wisconsin 
from 1.6 to 3.8; Illinois from 2.8 to 
6.7; Penn. from 5.7 to 8.6; New York 
from 8.9 to 18.7. Ohio showed a 
slight drop of from 6.4 to 3.8, as did 
New Hampshire, from 9.7 to 7.7, 
while Maine has increased a bit— 
from 4.9 to 5.3. Als. back at the 
turn of the century, all “other states” 
outside of those previously named, 
produced a combined 9.1 percent of 
total production. whereas today they 
account for nearly 15 percent. For 
instance, today California has 21 shoe 
factories as compared with practically 
none in 1990, (See Table 1.) 


TABLE 1 

Location Of Shoe Factories, 1946 
Calif. 21 N. H. 58 
Conn. Ni. 24 
Fla. Ne ¥. 242 
Ga. N. 
Ill. 0. 
Ind. Okla. 
la, Ore. 
Kan. Penn, 
Ky. Ri. ¥. 
Me. Tenn. 
Md. Tex. 
Mass. Va. 
Mich. Wash. 
Minn. W. Va. 
Mo. Wis. 
Neb. 
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There have been some substantial 
changes in plant locations in the past 
quarter century. In 1923, Mass. had 
595 plants as compared with only 248 
today. a loss of considerably more 
than half. New Hampshire fell from 
65 to 58: New York from 367 to 242; 
Ohio from 69 to 36; Penn. from 130 
to 87: Wisconsin from 68 to 55. 
Maine held its own with a slight in- 


crease, from 45 to 49, while Missouri 
went from 65 to 81, and Illinois went 
from 60 to 62. 

These figures become a little start- 
ling when further analyzed. We see 
that in 25 years these nine leading 
shoe states showed a “loss” of 509 
factories. That is, while three states 
gained 22 factories, six states lost 531 
factories. Where did all these fac- 
tories disappear ? 

Some moved to states outside of 
the “big nine.” But these migrations 
were relatively minor, certainly not 
accounting for even a fourth of the 
509 factories that were “lost.” A 
number of other plants became mor- 
talities, but this too was a very small 
figure. What, then, happened to the 
majority of these factories? In many 
cases they consisted, back in 1923, of 
very small factories, usually with 50 
or fewer employes. Perhaps most of 
these plants were amalgamated with 
other firms of their own size, or much 
larger. This has been somewhat of 
a national trend—the tendency to 
amalgamate; or, in another way, to 
incorporate more production under 
a single roof rather than under sev- 
eral by enlarging the plant. Thus, 
though the number of plants has de- 
creased, production in the fewer 
plants has steadily increased total 
shoe output. 


Production 

Numbers of factories, however, are 
not synonymous with amount of out- 
put. For example, while Mass. has 
about 23 percent of the factories it 
turns out only 17 percent of the 
shoes; and New York with 22 per- 
cent of the factories accounts for 19 
percent of the shoe output. Missouri 
shows the most “perfect” ratio, hav- 
ing about 13.5 percent of the factories 


TABLE 2 
Percentage Of Shoe Output By States 


1899 49 9.7 8.9 
a 6.0 22.0 


3.7 
a3 ¢.¢ 187 


Year Mass. Me. 


1933 1. 
1948 7. 


N.H. N.Y. Penn. Ohio Ill. Mo. Wis. 
5.7 64 28 3.8 1.6 
54 40 74 125 5.4 
86 38 67 133 a2 





TABLE a 


Average Factory Price Per Pair, By Leading States, 1939 
(1939 national average $1.68) 


N.H. Me. 
$1.66 $1.60 


N. Y. 
$1.44 


Wis. Penn. 
$2.58 $1.41 


Mo. Ill. Ohio 
$2.07 $1.99 $2.75 
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SAME HIGH 
AT LOWER 


NATURAL LATEX CEMENT 


by HADLEY’S 


Pe WHY IT IS; THE CEMENT TO USE 
4 ° 1. Has More Bond Strength 
Wow WF atiche / ; ma 


HADLEY’S HAD-U-TEX 809 eliminates production 2. Retains Tack 

headaches by always assuring the desired results 3. Affords Greater Mileage 
.- quickly! It is a development of our research 
chemists over a period of many years. It is 4. Viscosity is Controlled 
RIGHT...and we urge you to call for it by 
name...for top value in an adhesive for all 
sole laying and folding operations. 


SEE YOUR NEAREST REPRESENTATIVE OR WRITE US DIRECT 
sINCE 191g 


HADLEY BROS:UHL CO. 


3948 WEST PINE BOULEVARD ° ST. LOUIS 8, MO. 
IN CHICAGO : 1" OHIO-PENNSYLVANIA 
The Howard Irwin Co., 208 N. Wells St. Harry D. Ward, 3111 E. Main St., Columbus, O. 


5. Economical to Use 
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CORRECTED GRAIN CORRECTED GRAIN 
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Mexcan “maftse 


PRINTS TIPPING 


Herible Splits 


SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


and accounting for 13.5 percent of 
the nation’s shoe output. 

Today, nine states produce 85 per- 
cent of the nation’s shoes. Two 
(Mass. and N. Y.) produce 36 per- 
cent. Four (Mass., N. Y., Pa. and 
Mo.) produce 57 percent. Yet only 
a half century ago Mass. was produc- 
ing nearly 50 percent of the country’s 
shoes by itself. (See Table 2, Page 
1S.) 

By Types And Prices 

It is interesting to note the degree 
of “specialization” in shoe types pro- 
duced in various sectors of the coun- 
try. For instance, 25 percent of Mas- 
sachusetts’ shoe output consists of 
men’s footwear, whereas only seven 
percent of New York’s output is men’s 
shoes, while Missouri has 17 percent, 
and Pa. seven percent. Missouri, on 
the other hand, turns out 49 percent 
of its output in women’s shoes, as 
against 40 percent for Mass., 33 per- 
cent for New York, and 18 percent 
for Pa. But Pa. is the leader in misses’ 
and children’s shoes—30 percent of 
its total output accounted for by these 
types as against six percent for Mis- 
souri, four percent for Mass., and 
only one percent in Ne »w York, As to 
infants’ footwear, Pa. is far away the 
leader, with 22 percent of its total 
output devoted to this field. 

While general lines (several types) 
represent a fair proportion of the 
total output for factories in each state 
(14 percent for Mass., 13 percent for 
each New York and Pa.), in Missouri 
it represents only six percent, which 
indicates a greater degree of special- 
ization in production in Missouri. 

What are the average price lines 
turned out geographically? Let’s use 
1939 as a “standard”; in this year 
the estimated average factory selling 
price nationally for all shoes was 
$1.68. 

New England shoe producers struck 
a bull’s-eye, the average factory sell- 
ing price of its output being $1.68. 
Mass. was $1.74, New Hampshire 
$1.66, and Maine $1.60. Penn. was 
the lowest priced of all states, with 
an average per-pair factory value of 
$1.41, while New York was close be- 
hind with $1.44. Ohio made the 
highest priced footwear, with average 
factory selling price of $2.75, or 61 
percent above the national average. 
Wisconsin’s average was $2.58, Mis. 
souri $2.07, and Illinois $1.99. (See 


Table 3, Page 15.) 
Significance 


There seem to be two significant 
trends occurring in the geographical 
pattern of the U. S. shoe industry: 
(1) a movement toward the Midwest, 


(Concluded on Page 31) 
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NEW BOOK FOR THE SHOE INDUSTRY 


BANK LOANS TO SHOE MANUFACTURERS 


BY E. MORTON JENNINGS, JR., ASST. VICE PRESIDENT, 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON: 250 PAGES, 17 
CHAPTERS, WITH NUMEROUS TABLES $6.00 


THE RUMPF PUBLISHING COMPANY, 300 WEST ADAMS 
STREET, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS. 


A COMPREHENSIVE ECONOMIC ANALYSIS OF THE 
SHOE INDUSTRY — HOW THE INDUSTRY OPERATES 


FROM THE STANDPOINT OF PRODUCTION, SALES, 
PROFIT AND COST OF STRUCTURE. AN ABUNDANCE 


OF NEW INFORMATION ABOUT THE INDUSTRY — OF 
VALUE AND INTEREST TO EVERY SHOE MAN. 
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A Backing Problem? Just Dial 
EVergreen 9-5445 and Relax... 


A BIG NEW PLANT specially equipped to serve your 
every Backing and Combining need. And Peters’ 
69 years of cumulative experience assures complete sat- 
isfaction of your most exacting requirement. 

When you want the best in uniform quality... when 
you need fast and dependable service...always specify 
Peters’ Old Line “STICTUIT” and be sure. . . its 
Quality Endures. 


PETERS BROS. RUBBER CO., INC. 
NORMAN AVE. & DOBBIN ST. © BROOKLYN 22,0. 


WITH THE CUMULATIVE KNOW-HOW OF 4 GENERATIONS... since 1879 
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EATHER storage, tanning, finish- 

ing, and other manufacturing op- 
erations require controlled humidi- 
ties to prevent loss of product weight 
and quality. Air conditioned manu- 
facturing spaces provide the best 
means for humidity control but the 
high initial cost often rules them 
out. In other instances only a por- 
tion of the leather plant is air condi- 
tioned when first constructed; later 
expansion of manufacturing facili- 
ties requires use of unconditioned 
spaces. 

Poorer quality and less efficient 
production are almost always asso- 
ciated with use of such spaces. There 
have been many leather plants where 
product quality, production rate, and 
personnel efficiency have been in- 


Steam spray humidifiers in this tannery perform two worthwhile functions. 
is kept in fine temper and static electricity completely eliminated. 
Courtesy of Armstrong Machine Works 


Humidification In Tanneries 


by 
Tyler G. Hicks 


Mechanical Engineer 





Temperature and humidity changes in tanneries 
affect the manufacture and quality of leather. 
Here is some practical information on humidity 
control for tanneries. 


creased by use of lower cost humidi- 
fication methods utilizing steam or 
water sprays. 
Spray Humidifiers 

Steam is usually considered a bet- 
ter humidifying medium than water 
because the moisture enters the room 
in the vaporized state. Heat from 
the room is not needed for moisture 
vaporization. When water is sprayed 
into a room, it must be vaporized 
before it can perform its humidify- 
ing‘function. Room air supplies the 
necessary heat with a resulting de- 
crease in temperature. Leather man- 
ufacturers have found that, in gen- 
eral, it is more economical to vapor- 
ize humidifying moisture in a boiler 
than it is to do it in the manufactur- 
ing area by using room heat. 








The leather 


Water sprays are good in warm 
climates where room temperature re- 
duction and humidification are both 
desirable. Spraying steam into a 
leather manufacturing or storage 
area raises the air temperature 1 to 
2° F. A water spray, in sufficient 
quantity, can reduce room tempera- 
ture as much as 30° F, if desired. 
Therefore, humidifier selection is a 
function of leather plant location and 
desired temperature conditions. 

Humidities 

Table I lists desirable humidities 
and dry bulb temperatures for vari- 
ous leather operations. The values 
listed are suitable for all ordinary 
leather manufacturing operations, 
though local conditions may re- 
quire slight variations. This listing 
is especially useful when estimating 
humidifier capacity and cost for a 
given leather plant. 

Humidifier capacity is a function 
of: (1) room relative humidity nec- 
essary, (2) dry bulb temperature in 
the room, (3) minimum outdoor 
temperature in the plant locality, 
(4) number of hourly air changes 
in the room, and (5) absorption by 
hygroscopic materials which pass 
through the manufacturing area, 

Relative humidity and dry bulb 
temperature can be obtained from 
Table I. Weather records will sup- 
ply the minimum outdoor tempera- 
ture in the plant locality. This mini- 
mum value is used only as a starting 
point in humidifier calculations be- 
cause the lowest temperatures seldom 
prevail for more than a few hours. 
Hence, 10° F is added to the mini- 
mum outdoor temperature to obtain 
the “design outdoor temperature.” 

Number of hourly air changes can 
usually be assumed as two, but if 
the leather plant ventilating system 
supplies more changes the actual 
number must be used. An example 
of the latter would be ventilated dry- 
ers which use all outside air for dry- 
ing. The air, exhausted from the 
dryer and discharged from the man- 
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ufacturing space, must be replaced 


by outside air. This outside air has 
to be humidified as it passes through 
the room, otherwise proper condi- 
tions will not prevail for leather pro- 
duction. 

All types of leather can absorb or 
release moisture during processing 
and storage. Since product quality 
is usually directly dependent on 
moisture content, controlled humid- 
ity will often cut rejects. It will also 
eliminate static electricity —a defi- 
nite hazard in plants where leather 
is swabbed with naptha. The room 


humidifier must supply _ sufficient 

moisture to take care a any absorp- yf BS J By Foy ¢ = eee 7580 
: ; : 9. To 
tion by hygroscopic materials plus 
that required for air changes. In 
general, the two air changes given 
above are sufficient to care for a 
moderate amount of absorption. If 
a large amount is anticipated in the 
leather plant, the weight of moisture 
required should be added to that 
needed for humidification. 





DESIGN OUTDOOR TEMPERATURE, ¥ 
° 3 2 x 
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Humidifier Selection 

Two selection problems for leather 
plants will be given. These prob- 
lems will illustrate the use of tables | 
and a special chart which have been —20) 
prepared to speed humidifier selec- 0 At 2 & & 1S 2 22 [ae ae 
dies 1: A Michigan leather POUNDS OF MOISTURE PER 4000 CUFT. VOLUME 

SOR “3 . PER HOURLY A/R CHANGE 


plant has a storage room of 50,000 
cubic feet volume. Minimum out- 
door temerature in plant locality is 
+5° F. How much moisture, steam 
or water, must be supplied to the 
room if a 70° F dry bulb tempera- 
ture and a 65‘% relative humidity 
are required? Moisture absorption 
by products in the room is estimated 
to be 50 Ibs./hr. and plant venti- Since there are 4 air changes per 
lating system supplies 4 air changes hour and the room has a volume of 
per hour. 50.000 cubic feet, humidification 
Solution: Fig. 1 is for leather 4(50,000) (0.63) 
plants with a 70° F indoor tempera- moisture = — —_—_——- = 126 
ture and various relative humidities. 1,000 
To use, first find the eign out- lbs./hr. Hence, total moisture, steam 
door temperature” as 5F - 10F = or water, is 126 + 50 = 176 lbs. /hr. rasee 
15F. Enter Fig. 3 at 15F and run A humidifier with a capacity equal ceed thus: At the design out- 
across horizontally to the 65% ¢ rela- to or greater than this value would door temperature of —i 10k 
tive humidity curve. Then drop ver- be selected. a OF saturated ‘ahs at 65 F, Le. at 
‘ 100° relative humidity, contains 
TABLE | 6.845 grains per cubic foot. At 60% 
Desirable Temperatures And Humidities For Leather Manufacturing relative humidity it has 0.60 (6.845) 
Process Rel. Humidity, % Temp., °F = 4.107 grains per cubic foot. The 
Tanning 40—60 50—70 difference (4.107—0.369 ) = 3.738 
Sole leather manufacture 50 60—70 grains per cubic foot must be added 
Book binding leathers 38—50 65—70 by the humidifier, Since there are 


Unhairing 80—100 To suit skins or 7,000 grains in a pound, humidifica- 
ioe . 2(63.000) (3.738) 

r : oo ps tion moisture —= — ——— 

Fleshing 40—75 60—70 si 7,000 


Pickling 40—60 50—60 == 67.2 lbs./hr., say 70 Ibs./hr. A 
Drying 20—50 To sult leather humidifier with a capacity of 70 or 
a thickness more lbs. per hour would keep the 
Finishing (Sole, upper, Moroccos, . Se leather in good condition. 

and suede leathers) 40—70 50—70 (Concluded on Page 46) 




















Fig. 1: Moisture needed to maintain room humidity at various values when the minimum 
pth temperature is known. Use of the chart is explained in the text of this article. 


tically to the bottom of the chart and Problem 2: It is desired to main- 
read 0.63 Ibs. of moisture per 1000 — tain a 65°F dry bulb temperature 
cubic feet volume per hourly air and a 60% relative humidity in the 
change. fleshing area of a leather plant. How 
much moisture must be supplied if 
the room has a volume of 63,000 
cubic feet, a minimum outdoor tem- 
perature of —15 F, and two air 
changes per hour? 

Solution: Fig. 1 is suitable only 
for indoor temperatures of 70 F. For 
other indoor temperatures we pro- 
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PART | 


U. S. Chiropody and the Shoe Industry 


Chiropodists bear far more public influence on 
the shoe industry than is realized. Here, for 
the first time, is an authoritative study of U. S. 
chiropody—what it is, how it operates, and its 


HILE the shoe industry has 

concerned itself with its own 
immediate affairs, around it has un- 
obtrusively risen a shadowing forest 
of increasing influence—the U. S. 
chiropodists. 

The influence of the U. S. foot- 
doctoring business upon the public 
extends tar beyond its annual dollar 
intake of $60,000,000. Particularly, 
chiropody’s influence upon the pub- 
lic’s attitude and habits regarding 
footwear is substantially greater than 
is realized by the large majority of the 
shoe industry which, unfortunately, 
lacks information or is misinformed 
about this rapidly growing profes- 
sion, and vice versa. 

Until these economic cousins come 
to a family understanding, the poten- 
tial and mutual values that can be 
realized will continue to go untapped. 
Whatever the opinions of the shoe 
industry concerning foot health and 
foot doctors, it must face the real- 
istic fact that the only organized 
body of authority on foot health in 
the U. S. is the chiropodists—and 
that the voice of this body can and 
does bear powerful and increasing 
public influence in matters concern- 
ing footwear. 


Chiropody’s Rise 

Though modern chiropody _ is 
“new,” chiropody itself dates back 
about 23 centuries. Theophrastus, an 
ancient Greek writer, mentioned 
corns in 372 B. C., and in 100 B. C. 
Hikesios of Smyrna prepared a spe- 
cial corn plaster. Cleopatra employed 
specially trained servants to treat her 
feet, and the early physicians used to 
treat corns and other foot ills at the 
beginning of the Christian era. 

The first U. S. chiropody office was 
opened by Nehemiah Kenison in Bos- 
ton, in 1840. He was perhaps the first 
practitioner to start a “chain” medi- 
cal establishment in the U. S., with 
branch offices in various cities, known 
as the “House of Kenison.” Today a 
descendant still operates the Boston 
office. 

The chiropodists that followed 
Kenison were itinerant practitioners, 


20 


influence in footwear. 


carrying their tools from door to 
door. They were trained by brief 
apprenticeship, no formal schooling. 

In 1895 the first group of organ- 
ized chiropodists was formed, in 
New York. Shortly thereafter the 
state legislature passed a law regu- 
lating the practice of chiropody. New 
York thus became the first state re- 
quiring a license to practice. Today, 
every state has such a law. 

In 1912 the first chiropody school 
was formed, and so was the National 
Association of Chiropodists. Today 
the N. A. C, has a membership of 
about 3,500 out of the country’s 6,000 
practicing chiropodists. 


Schools 


The first school of chiropody re- 
quired only a two-months course. 
Today the minimum course is three 
years, though most require four, and 
one requires five years. There are 
seven recognized chiropody schools 
in the country, graduating a total of 
about 500 students a year. Most 
have waiting lists. 

There is a growing feeling that a 
chiropody course of more than three 
years is too long. If students are 
required to study five years for chi- 
ropody there is every incentive to 
put in an extra year or two and study 
medicine or dentistry. Also, there 
is a feeling that chiropody, in an 
effort to raise its educational stand- 
ards, is stretching matters too far, is 
going to unnecessary lengths and 
over-rigid demands, Basically what 
is needed is more technical informa- 
tion about feet and foot ills—infor- 
mation which today is relatively su- 
perficial. 

Two of today’s chiropody schools 
are affiliated with universities (Tem- 
ple U. in Philadelphia, and Long 
Island U. in New York.) The schools 
are equipped with libraries, labora- 
tories, clinics, good classrooms, ete. 
Instruction is divided between chi- 
ropodists and physicans. Both the 
quantity and quality of instruction 
must comply with state or N. A, C. 
standard requirements, 


The first of two articles. 


Statistics 


Today there are about 6,000 prac- 
ticing chiropodists. If the number 
of part-time and non-practicing chi- 
ropodists were added, the total might 
reach well over 10,000, Seventy-two 
percent of the chiropodists practice 
in cities, only 18 percent in semi- 
rural areas. New York state leads 
with 1,500, Illinois next with 1,400, 
but Nevada has fewer than 10, while 
states like Wyoming, No. Dakota and 
Alabama have fewer than 15 each. 

There is only one chiropodist to 
every 24,000 persons as compared 
with one physician for every 800 
and one dentist to every 1,800. It’s 
estimated that the chiropodists treat 
about 15,000,000 patients a year for 
a total aggregate income of about 
$60,000,000. Today the average 
chiropodist nets about $4,000 a year, 
though a few hit as high as $25,000 
and quite a number average $10,000. 

Chiropodists are known by count- 
less “titles”: chiropodist, podiatrist, 
foot specialist, surgical chiropodist, 
foot orthopedist, podopediatrician, 
and numerous others which together 
create confusion for chiropodists as 
well as the public. To further con- 
found the problem the schools dish 
out a variety of degrees: D.S.C. (Dr. 
of Surgical Chiropody); D.S.P. (Dr. 
of Surgical Podiatry); M.Cp. (Mas- 
ter of Chiropody); D. Pod. (Dr. of 
Podiatry) ; Pod.G. (Podiatry Gradu- 
ale); G.Cp, (Graduate of Chiro- 
pody). 

“Chiropodist” is the most used, the 
most national. It was originated by 
an English chiropodist in 1768, 
means “the work of a man by the 
hand, on the foot.” (“Chiro” from 
the Greek, meaning hand, “pod” 
from the Latin meaning foot.) 

But despite several concerted ef- 
forts to establish one title and one 
degree nation-wide, the proponents 
of “podiatrist” (this group concen- 
trated chiefly in New York) have 
stubbornly held their ground. There 
is no difference between “chiropo- 
dist” and “podiatrist” except in ter- 
minology. “Podiatrist” was adopted 
chiefly to escape the stigma attached 
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Specific Sewing Problems 


can be solved with 


MM 
Held i C —_ 


Here is the best thread in Shoemaking 


Tati Ey ie ' oe 


SUMMIT FOUR CORD GLAZED — Top quality Egyptian cotton manufactured 
with a time-tested glaze finishing formula and application. In a wide range 


of colors on King Tubes. 


SUMCO DISC BOBBINS — Precision wound of the same top quality Egyptian cotton. 
Ready-wound bobbins give you more yardage per bobbin, fewer changes, greater 


production; mean more uniform stitching and less waste; reduce spinning and backlashing. “She: 


For the special threads you require plus fine service and prompt delivery, call or write — 


Industrial Thread Division ; 119 West 40th St., New York 18, N. ¥. 
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to the old-time chiropodists and their 
corn-doctoring. 


Struggle For Recognition 

For decades the chiropodists have 
striven—as yet without large success 
—for official recognition by such in- 
stitutions as the government, the 
medical profession, the military, ete. 
Though the American Medical Assn. 
has officially declared that chiropody 
is one of the allied professions and 
an adjunct to medicine, it has other- 
wise remained aloof, as have perhaps 
most of the physicians. It is gen- 
erally agreed, however, that chirop- 
ody will one day receive full official 
recognition from the medical pro- 
fession, 

Ever since World War I the chi- 
ropodists have been trying to obtain 
commissions for chiropodists in the 
U. S. Army, without success. Even 
a Washington lobby effort has failed 
to establish a U. S. Army Chiropody 
Corps—even though of the first 
2,000,000 men drafted in World War 
II, 45,000 were rejected for foot dis- 
orders, About 1,600 chiropodists 
served in the Army in the last war, 
99 percent of them serving in the 
medical corps, and most of them 
doing foot doctoring, but as techni- 
cal sergeants. Stupid military brass- 
hatism (backed in part by a per- 


centage of the military physicians) 
has stubbornly held up official rec- 
ognition of foot doctors in the Army 
where such trained personnel is rec- 
ognized as invaluable for their serv- 
ices. 

The Navy, ironically, granted 
commissions to a percentage of chi- 
ropodists, and every boot training 
camp had a chiropody department. 

However, it is not generally known 
that Abe Lincoln appointed his per- 
sonal chiropodist, Dr. Isachar Za- 
charie, “Chiropody-General to the 
U. Ss. Army” during the Civil War. 
That was the first and last official 
Army recognition of chiropody to 
date. 


Foot Treatment 

Today’s chiropodist is far removed 
from the old-fashioned “corn doc- 
tor.” He treats every conceivable 
foot disorder, and in many states is 
licensed to do major surgery on the 
foot. The office of the modern chi- 
ropodist is excellently equipped, is 
immaculately sanitary. The average 
chiropodist may treat about 8-10 pa- 
tients a day. Chiropodists are now 
part of the medical personnel in 
major hospitals everywhere—in such 
institutions as the famed Mayo Clinic 
in Rochester, Minn., and the Dea- 


conness Hospital in Boston, the 


world’s diabetic treatment center 
under the celebrated Dr. Elliott Jos- 
lin, who is an enthusiastic advocate 
of chiropody. The foot clinics in 
the chiropody colleges treat from 
25,000 to 50,000 patients yearly. 

The average chiropodist has vary- 
ing success with foot treatment— 
from poor to excellent. Chiropody 
is in sore need of research, of im- 
proved and proved standards of 
treatment. The simple corn is often 
of 10-20-30 years chronic standing, 
despite treatment all those years; 
treatment of many “arch” cases is 
often spectacularly successful, but 
frequently a dismal failure. 

It is often claimed that chiropody 


is steeped in commercialism, that 


chiropodists try to extend treatment 
for all the market will stand: or 
that exorbitant charges are made for 
arch supports; or that certain un- 
necessary aspects of treatment (di- 
athermy, whirlpool baths, X-Ray. 
etc.) are prescribed to obtain extra 
fees. All this is true—with some 
chiropodists, as it is true with some 
physicians and some dentists. How- 
ever, some mild taint of commer- 
cialism does afflict the profession as 
a whole—slightly more so than in 
most medical branches. This is 


(Concluded on Page 26) 





Ask Yourself 
These Questions... 


BOSTON LATEX CEMENTER 


for 


Latex or Substitutes 


Did you ever stop to think how very 
important cement is to the success- 
ful manufacture of each and every 
shoe... and how its success in turn 
depends on how it is applied? 

Cements have to be different to ac- 
complish all types of work. That is why B. M. W. Cementing Machines 
are manufactured to do specific jobs right! 





OSTON MACHINE WORKS (9) 


LYNN 


MAS Ss. 


U.S.A. 





Whitman, Mass. 
Johnson City, N. Y. 





Columbus, Ohio 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Chicago, Ill. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Kitchener, Ont. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Toms River, N. J. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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They just can’t take it! 


Geauine reptiles are usually bark- 
tanacd and are quickly and permae 


aeutly d’scolored 


by steam. 
\ 


De not attempt to steam-solien 
thermoplastic box toes in rep- 
tile uppers. Get your Beckwith 
agent's recommendation ia 
advance of cutting uppers. 
Depending upon which prac- 
tlee your conditions best favor. 
he can elther supply you with 
dry heaters or arrange for your 
temporary use of canned pre- 
wnine aqivons box toes which 


~ 
require solvent wet- 
=~ 


ting at pulling-over. 





Surface Active Agents In Dyeing And Finishing 


ANNERS are now making use 
T of surface active compounds 

for improving the dispersion of 
dyestuffs in the dyeing of all types 
of leather and assisting the dispersion 
of pigments or synthetic finishing 
agents in the spray or brush finishing 
of chrome and vegetable stock. The 
requirements of surface active agents 
to be used as assistants in dyeing 
and finishing may be set out as fol- 
lows: 


1) The agent should dissolve 
easily in water of any de- 
gree of hardness to give a 
clear neutral solution. 

The compound should not 
hydrolyze in water and the 
solution should be stable 
over a wide pH range so 
that it can be used with com- 
pletely satisfactory results in 
acid, neutral or alkaline con- 
ditions. This is most im- 
portant as in dyeing opera- 
tions free acid is usually 
present and in finishing 
some of the dopes used are 
alkaline in reaction. 

The surface active agent 
chosen for use should have 
a very marked ability of re- 
ducing forces operating at 
surfaces or interfaces. 

The compound should be 
unaffected by dyestuffs, pig- 
ments and other substances 
likely to be present either 
in dye liquors or finishes. 


No All-Purpose Agent 


There is no such thing as the ideal 
surface active agent. Indeed, out of 
the large groups of anionic, cat- 
ionic and non-ionic compounds it 
would be impossible to find what one 
might term a universal or all-purpose 
agent. For use in the dyehouse and 
finishing shop there is no doubt that 
the anionic type is the most satisfac- 
tory, and a_ well-balanced anionic 
compound made up of a selected 
range of higher alkyl sulphates of 
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by 
Paul |. Smith 


New tanning agents and methods are rapidly com- 
ing into use to provide appreciable improvements 
in the dyeing and finishing of all leathers. 


different chain lengths will give good 
results. It is, however, important 
to bear in mind that even the best 
of the anionics have disadvantages, 
particularly when dealing with dye- 
stuffs in the Basic range. Certain 
of these Basic colors, notably Chrys- 
oidine and Bismarck Brown, are not 
compatible with some of the higher 
alkyl sulphates, although other Basic 
dyes, such as Auramine, Methyl Vio- 
let, Turquoise Blue G and Methylene 
Blue B are perfectly compatible. The 
outstanding advantages to be derived 
from use of anionic agents are their 
ready solubility in water at all tem- 
peratures, the fact that they are un- 
affected by hardness salts and their 
stability over a wide pH range. 

Alongside these must be reckoned 
the remarkable reduction in surface 
and interfacial tension which can be 
effected by use of the higher alkyl 
sulphates, some of them being ca- 
pable of effecting reductions of sur- 
face tension by as much as 33 dynes 
per cm. when used at very small 
concentrations, 0.1°,; reductions of 
interfacial tension, as much as 29.5 
dynes per cm. being effected at a con- 
centration of 0.2%. 


Advantages 

The use of a surface active agent 
in dyeing and finishing means an ad- 
ditional expense and the tanner is 
justified in wanting to know what 
practical and compensating advan- 
tages are likely to be obtained from 
the use of such a compound. There 
is no doubt at all that the employ- 
ment of anionics in these processes is 
well worthwhile. 

First of all, in preparing the dye- 
stuff for use there is always the dan- 
ger of a scum or bronzing to be 
formed when the dye is pasted with 
water. This can be completely 
avoided by pasting the dyestuff with 
a solution made up of 20 to 30°% 
solution of the surface active agent 
in warm water. No scum can pos- 
sibly be formed, even with very hard 
water, as the calcium and magnesium 


salts of the higher alkyl sulphates are 
completely soluble in water and them- 
selves possess excellent surface active 
properties. The tendency for some 
colors to bronze is reduced to an ab- 
solute minimum in the presence of 
the anionic compounds. 

In the actual dyeing operation, 
whether it is carried out in a paddle 
or drum a concentration of 0.1°% to 
0.2°¢, anionic compound in the solu- 
tion will ensure level dyeing, good 
penetration and fastness to rubbing. 
There is a tendency for the surface 
active agent to help disperse the 
grease in those skins which show 
slight grease spots and this greatly 
assists the final finishing operations. 

British tanners are now making 
use of a surface active agent derived 
from petroleum and having the brand 
name “Teepol.” This consists of a 
mixture of sodium higher alkyl sul- 
phates which is readily soluble in 
water. 

For the finishing of leather the 
use of the anionic agent helps consid- 
erably to disperse the pigments and 
so ensures a more level and brighter 
coating. The addition of even less 
than 0.1°¢ to the pigment finish will 
materially assist and it is, in fact, 
undesirable to use larger quantities 
than this, otherwise drying time may 
be slightly lengthened. 

It is, perhaps, advisable to stress 
the point that the most advantageous 
use of anionic agents is achieved by 
employing them in minimum quan- 
tities. They are expensive chemicals 
and give their best results when used 
at very small concentrations. It is 
not suggested that they are ideal for 
all types of wetting, penetrating and 
dispersing work, but there is no doubt 
that in dyeing and finishing they can 
be of great assistance. Sometimes the 
anionics can be usefully combined 
with non-ionics, such as ethylene gly- 
col mono-stearate, where it is neces- 
sary to effect rapid and complete 
emulsification of oil-in-water — or 
water-in-oil systems, also certain 
types of wax finishes. 
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lf YOU ARE 
EXPORTERS of 
MACHINERY or 
SUPPLIES for the 
LEATHER or SHOE 
INDUSTRIES 

_ WILLING to go into the 


ee 


vad A 5% 


Wy Please address: 
/// “CALZADO Y TENERIA” 


4 Apartado 7103 
A Mexico, D. F. - MEXICO. 


N. Y. Office: OVERSEAS PUBLISHERS 
66 Beaver St., New York, 


DERMABATE COMPOUNDS 
LIQUID EXTRACTS 


OAK - MANGROVE 
STAINLESS SUMAC ORDINARY SUMAC 
QUEBRACHO RAPID TAN “G” 
SPECIAL DIPPING EXTRACTS 


SL cS 


AMERICAN EXTRACT CO. 


Manufacturers of the Largest Variety of Vegetable Tanning Extracts 


HEMLOCK 


ESTABLISHED 1887 


PORT ALLEGANY, PA. 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES: 
McArthur Chemical Co., Ltd., 20 St. Paul St., West, Montreal: 
73 King St., West Toronto 
ENGLISH REPRESENTATIVES: 
7-8 Railway Approach, London, S. E. 1 
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“ORTHMAN NY 
LABORATORIES INC. 


about any—and a//—of your tan- 
ning problems. 


@ Get our advice—our hel 
relative to those perplexing diffi- 
culties regarding Finish—and Re- 
pair—in shoe factories. 


@ Fellowships in problems of re- 
search—for various industries allied 
with tanning. 


@ Have us develop any new 
processes you have under contem- 
plation. 


August C. Orthmann 
Director & President 


Milwaukee. Wis. 


922 NORTH 4th STREET 
Telephone: DAly 8-6426—8-6247 





SOLE LEATHER 


The quality of leather is determined by the skill of 
the artisan who controls the production. Since the 
turn of the century, Manasse-Block has built a force 
of artisan workmen who produce leathers of uniform 


quality. 
MANASSE-BLOCK 


Chrome Retan Sole Leather 


demonstrates our ‘Artisan Controlled" leathers. 

It has uniform quality for long wear in quality 

shoes. Send your specifications . . . we can 

satisfy your requirements. 

REPRESENTED BY: 

Wm. I. Johnson Co. John ©. Mahler Co. 
Boston Dallas 


Roy Fisher 
Rochester 


L. B. Rhein Co. 
St. Louis 
Herbert A. Cohen Co. c, 
San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
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The SBICCA-DEL MAC 
Single sole ALL LEATHER PROCESS 


Makes Shoes 


That Sell Fast 


Herewith find list of nationally known names using 


this flexible comfort-making process. 


D. Armstrong & Co., Inc. — 
Balance In Motion 
Beleganti, Ine. 

Bench Shoe Co, 

Bon Tell Footwear Corp. 
Bourbeuse Shoe Co. — Glamour 
Boyd-Welch, Inc. — Peacock 
Brown Shoe Company — 
Deloy — Naturalizers 
Carlisle Shoe Co. — Mademoiselle 
Carlton Shoe Corp. 
Casino Shoe Co. 
Craddock-Terry Shoe Corp. 

Miracle-Tread 
Thos. Cort, Ltd. 
Dainty Maid Shoe Co. 
Delman, Ine. 
Evins, Ine. 

Faleck & Lamkay, Inc. 
Henry Flatow 
Florsheim Shoe Co. 

Fox Shoe Mfg. Corp. 
Andrew Geller Shoe Mfg. Co., Ine. 
Gramercy Footwear, Ine. 


Hamilton Shoe Co. — Delmanettes | 


Jerro Bros, 
Johansen Bros. Shoe Co. 


Julian & Kokenge Co. — Foot Savers 


Geo. E. Keith Co. — Walk-Over 
Knights-Allen Co., Ine. 


La Valle, Ine. 
Herbert Levine 
Lown Shoes, Inc. — Troylings 
Lucky Stride Shoes, Ine. 
D. Mangiardi Co., Inc. 
John Marino 
Marshall, Meadows & Stewart, Inc. 
Anthony Mascioli, Ine. 
Melori Shoe Corp. — Toni Drake 
J. G. Menihan Corp. 
I. Miller & Sons, Ine. 
Modiste Shoes, Ine. 
Palter De Liso, Inc. 
Perth Shoe Co. 
Princess Shoe Co. 

E. P. Reed & Co. — Matrix 
Robern Shoe Co. Mfg. Corp. 
Samuels Shoe Co. — De Liso Debs 
Scacco Footwear 
Schawe-Gerwin Co. — Gerwinettes 
Simplex Shoe Mfg. Co. — Flexees 
Stein-Sulkis Shoe Co. — Flexems 
| United States Shoe Corp. — 

| Gold Cross 

Van Arden, Ine. 
Geo. C. Williams, Ltd. 
} Wolff-Tober Shoe Co. — 
Barefoot Originals 
| Wolsam, Ltd. 
Zuckerman & Fox 





SBICCA-DEL MAC MAKES NEW SHOES WITH 
OLD SHOE COMFORT 


SBICCA-DEL MAC, INC, 


Empire State Bldg. — New York, N. Y. 











LEATHER CO. 
NEWARK 4, N.J. 





U. S. Chiropody ... 


(Concluded from Page 22) 


being eradicated by the slow process 
of improving ethics. 
The Profession 

Primarily because chiropody rep- 
resents the only “official” authority 
on foot health, it bears an influence 
far beyond its total income, its num- 
bers or its professional status. For 
the answers to foot health—to the 
prevention, causes or treatment of 
foot ills—the public naturally turns 
to the “foot specialists.” The voice 
of the latter thus becomes “official” 
in the public mind. And _ because 
footwear is so closely linked with 
foot health, the chiropodist’s opin- 
ions and prescriptions regarding 
shoes gains a note of authenticity. 

The fact that the press, radio, mo- 
tion picture and television, in addi- 
tion to leaflets, pamphlets, etc., are 
constantly echoing the advice and 
opinions of chiropodists—directly or 
through other spokesmen—creates a 
national blanket of _ influences. 
Though the profession is numeri- 
cally small. therefore, its powers ex- 
tend far beyond its apparent size. 

This tightly-knit professional au- 
tonomy has accomplished much to 
the good as the “overseer” of U. S. 
foot health, On the other hand, it 
has committed sins of omission and 
commission, particularly in regard to 
footwear. This has reached a point 
where the shoe industry can, both in 
its own interests and the public’s. no 
longer remain passive about the pro- 
fession of chiropody. 

There is a peculiar irony about this 
whole relationship. The prime objec- 
tive of the shoe industry is to make 
a product that fits feet. The work of 
the chiropodist consists of repairing 
foot damage done by shoes or adapt- 
ing foot health to shoes. Yet though 
the industry and profession are so 
closely interlocked in their work and 
aims, both remain aloof to the other’s 
product and problems. This is not in 
the best interests of the public, the 
industry or the profession. The core 
of the irony is that both the shoe in- 
dustry and the chiropodists have con- 
tinued to ignore the necessity of doing 
something about their common in- 
terests, 

(The second and final article will 
appear in the December 10th issue, 
will deal specificallly with chirop- 
ody’s influence upon shoes and the 


shoe industry, concluding with a plan 
for solution.) 
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Give your shoes a good break with UNITED FINISHES 


I; takes flexible upper leather finishes to keep shoes 

looking salable after “try-ons” at the fitting stool. 
Finishes that break well and are durable can be blended by United 
Finishing Specialists ... experienced men who can first 
analyze leathers, then assist your finishing department in 

producing the desired results. 

As many manufacturers have discovered, it pays to call upon 
such a specialist because you can have confidence in his 
recommendations. It pays in other ways, too, for often the 
United Finishing Specialist can show you a method or a material 
that will make possible substantial savings in finishing. To 
find out in your case, just call the nearest United branch office. 





UNITED 


rlNlSaes 


PRODUCTS 
OF 


BB CHEMICAL CO. 


FINISHES FOR UPPERS 
BOTTOMS * HEELS © EDGES 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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New 


Developments 





Thermoplastic Ventilated 
Insole 


The illustration reveals one of the 
stages in making a_ thermoplastic 
ventilated insole. In common with 
others of this type, the construction 
comprises several layers of thermo- 
plastic material placed in laminated 
form and pressed between two plates. 
This thermoplastic material resem- 
bles and probably is the same thing 
as so-called plastic screening. 

Instead of cutting this assembly to 
pattern size there is an extension of 
about 1 of an inch left beyond the 
pattern of the shoe insole size; tha! 
is, the soles are cut sufficiently wide 
to allow for bonding of the edge. 


+—-+I 


Bonding the edge is accomplished 
with a welding torch emitting a hot 
gas flame that fuses the edges of the 
different layers into an edge that ap- 
pears bevelled on both sides, 

To accomplish this bevel. the plates 
used to press the material have con- 
vex bevelled edges that tend to com- 
press the material more than in the 
center: thus there follows more re- 
ducing of the edge to a double bevel 
when the torch is applied. 

Source: G. C. T. Lindh. Detroit, 
Mich.; Pat. No. 2,481,602. 





"Outside " Shoe Tree 


The illustration reveals a shoe tree 
that is different. Nothing is inserted 
within the shoe to force it into shape. 
The device comprises a flexible plate 
to conform to the different shoe 
widths. The shoe is inserted so that 
the tip of the outsole fits into a 
turned-over lip of the plate. This 
offers a chance to apply leverage so 
that the shoe may be straightened to 


28 


any desired position. The back por- 
tion of this plate is reduced enough 
to give clearance for the heel when 
the shoe is brought into proper 
alignment. Also, the holes in the 
sides of the plate allow for complete 
passing of air about the bottom of 
the sole when it is restricted by the 








treeing device. This plate, then, is a 
U-shaped clamp versatile enough to 
conform at will to the different shoe 
widths. 

The shackle-like clamp on either 
side of the shoe is made to slide in 
any position desired. This clamp has 
hooks on either side that pass up and 
over the sole in the shank; and it is 
this arching of the shank that pro- 
vides the locking pressure necessary, 
flattening the shoe to any degree of 
flatness wanted, down to the lift of 
ithe heel. 

Scurce: Harald E. Lonngren, New 
York City; Pat. No. 2,473,490. 


Dual Roughing Machine 

Here is a roughing machine of 
versatile uses, a dual one for rough- 
ing both the lip of a channel cut and 
the opposing sole surface. 

This machine embodies two brushes 
divided by a kind of fin-like blade. 
The righthand brush is for the sole 
surface, and the lefthand brush is 
for lip or channel roughing. Below 
this unit is a rotary rest on which 
the sole is placed. This support can 
be adjusted though springs and the 
pressure will determine the depth of 
roughing desired. Apparently there 
is no feed action other than the man- 
ual presentation of the work; hence 
the need for suitable adjustments to 
prevent too deep a roughing. 

Source: United Shoe Machy. Corp., 


Boston; Pat. No. 2,470,866. 


Healthful Insole 


Here is a type of health insole for 
those who use shoes in the summer 
without wearing stockings thereby 
incurring stained, odorous, and un- 
healthy feet. To correct this, the de- 
vice illustrated incorporates a kind 
of covered insole, 


Here is an insole construction that 
may be removed and washed at will. 
It has a bottom layer of cotton, linen, 
rayon, or any such material. The 
same material is used for the top 
tip piece stitched as the dotted lines 
indicate. The heel top piece is also 
stitched on similarly, save that only 
the back edge is involved. Again. 
the back piece reduces to a blunt 
point. 

The main idea is to insert a piece 
of stiff material such as cardboard, 
in the toe area and under the back 
flap. Next this construction is turned 
over when inserted into the shoe, so 
that the wearer’s foot has a clean, 
smooth surface for foot comfort, 
allowing the frequent change of fresh 
and therefore odorless insoles. 

Source: S. C. Butler, Lakewood, 
Ohio; Pat. No. 2.478.039, 


Economical Sandal 


The sole of this sandal requires no 
special material. To this sole. one 
may observe the two back straps 
attached, one to go over the instep 
and the other from around the top 
back of the heel. These straps are 
of adjustable material to hold the 
foot from sliding forwards or back- 


Ww ards. 





To this is added a pair of guards, 
of fabric, on either side of the sandal 
to protect either side of the foot, The 
guards are attached at one end to 
the sole and at the top are connected 
by a rubber strap or goring that also 
functions to hold the shoe in place; 
no flopping of the sole on the foot. 

Source: S$. Bender. Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Pat. No. 2,481,281. 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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BY MACHINE 


BY HAND 


eet 


..these dlip Lasting 


Cements Apply Easily 
Adhere Better! 


Users tell us that they look for dependability 


above all other features in cements for slip last- 


ing .. . and that is what they obtain with these 





job-tested adhesives! When new or special 
3 Favorite Latex Type Cements 
for Sock Linings, Platforms, and Covers 


e Be Be Tex 860 — Applied three ways. Heavy 


viscosity. Stgong bond. Good drying time without 


cementing problems arise, ask the United man 
to demonstrate the cements available for that 
Operation so that you can select the particular 


cement which will best suit your production heat or can be force dried. Overnight tack. 
Be Be Tex 861 — A recent addition. Heavy vis- 


cosity. Strong bond. Good drying ume without 
heat — can be force dried and remains extremely 


Be Be Bond tacky overnight. 


Be Be Tex 819 — Medium heavy. Strong bond. 


Be Be Tex Cements Dries fast. Overnight tack except when force dried. 


Products of B B Chemical Co. 


conditions. 











UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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COMPLETE BINDING SERVICE 


“The Rotary Way" combines the use of “Rotary” full and semi-coated 
French Cord Binding with the “Rotary French Cord Turning machine, @ 
notably effective method for pro- 
ducing results that can up your 
sales. Our exclusive coatings, when 
used with our equipment, are guaran- 
teed not to clog machine mechanism. 












1408 LOCUST ST. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 









WINSLOW 


KIDDIE CHROME 
FULL CHROME TANNED 


LAMBSKINS 


WINSLOW BROS. & SMITH COMPANY 


STORES: BOSTON, 97 SOUTH ST. @ NEW YORK, 12 SPRUCE ST. @ CHICAGO, 173 NO. FRANKLIN 8T. 






NORWOOD MASS. 


















, Ae New York Representatives 
Harold J. Polsbi Law . Engel 
JOSEPH E. KNOX CO., INC. bey joa hare 
LYNN, MASS. Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel.: - Pr. 2-5194Brooklyn, N. Y. - Tel.: SLO. 6-0685 


CHARMOOZ 


Se ~ =6THE PERFECT SUEDE LEATHER 





BLACK AND COLORS 


AMALGAMATED LEATHER CO'S. INC. 


WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
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Changing Geography .. . 
(Concluded from Page 16) 
primarily at the expense of New Eng- 
land; (2) a general decentralization 
with movements in all directions, pri- 
marily toward “other states” outside 
of the “big nine” which previously 
claimed few or none of the country’s 

shoe factories. 

Massachusetts has been the great- 
est loser, with a loss of 64 percent of 
its productive output in ratio to total 
national output in the past 50 years, 
the decline showing an annual con- 
sistency over that period. Mean- 
while, in the same period Maine and 
New Hampshire have shown only 
slight changes, Missouri has shown 
the greatest gain in the half century, 
an increase of 350 percent in output. 
New York has jumped 100 percent. 
And, quite significant, “other states” 
(those listed outside the big nine) 
have gained 60 percent in their share 
of the output. These latter states are 
primarily where the decentralization 
movement appears to be trending. 

Why the shifts in location? Up to 
perhaps 1935 the unions, in some 
instances, motivated some of the 
changes—efforts to escape union de- 
mands in one area by moving to a 
new location in another state. Higher 
wages in “traditional” shoe centers 
such as New England has been an- 
other cause. The wage differential 
by states is appreciable. (See Table 
4.) 

TABLE 4 
Wages as Percent of Value Per Pair, 
by States 
22.8% 
26.6 
26.7 
25.3 
27.6 
28.0 
24.3 
21.0 
22.0 
2319 


Illinois 
Maine 
Mass. 
N. H. 
N. Y. 
Ohio 
Penn. 
Wis. 
Missouri 
Others 
Average 25.0 

Also very important, with the 
growth of communities in the Mid- 
west, West and South, especially since 
1900, there has been a corresponding 
growth in retail shoe outlets in such 
communities, Nearness to such com- 
munities is important in such matters 
as freight rates, speed of deliveries, 
more direct contacts with customers, 
etc. 

What has happened and is hap- 
pening—the chief point of signifi- 
cance—is that our shoe industry is 
becoming more truly national in geo- 
graphical character in place of the 
concentrated regional pattern of be- 

















Available ... AGAIN ... for 
Quality-Shoe Manufacturers! 


SILK-the Quality Fibre-IS BACK 
IN SHOE BINDINGS 


Are you interested in what your competitors 
are doing? You can no longer aflord to 
ignore the Sales Appeal of SILK Shoe 

Binding in your promotional planning. 

+o 
Our Stock of Fine-Quality 
W oven-Edge SILK Shoe Bindings 
Includes Every Possible Shade 


—_-o— 


LAWRENCE SCHIFF 
SILK MILLS 


Manufacturers of Bindings, Braids and 
Narrow Fabrics for the Shoe Trade 


ESTABLISHED 1918 
95 Madison Avenue New York 16, N.Y. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


CHICAGO CINCINNATI 
Herman Rabin George J. Gutjahr Co. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Hans Fuenie 
Haverhill, Mass. 


MONTREAL 
H. F. Odell Sales, Ltd. 


ST. Louis 
Gene Barnard 


ROCHESTER 
William L. Hall, Inc. 


PENNSYLVANIA LOS ANGELES 
Al Lewis, N.Y.C., N.Y. Edward Rothenberg 
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PACEMAKERS OF PROGRESS 


You don’t really know the shoe industry until you've 
read this book. An amazing wealth of fresh knowl- 
edge brought to your desk. Its 346 pages are pro- 
fusely illustrated. Price $6. The Rumpf Publishing 
Co., 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, III. 


SUUUURERCGRURURUGUOGUUEEUCORUURECEEROODEROLEREEEEUEEEAOES 
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New Developments .. . 
(Continued from Page 28) 


New Molded "Cookie" 


In common with all cookies, this 


eoeoeeoeeeeeeoeoeeee eee eee 
one is skived and shaped before the 
one important operation making this 


cookie outstanding: the molding of it. 


DOUBLE OAK SHOULDER SuBULEN ecrine Most cookies are well made and care- 


fully placed on the insole but de- 
pend on the lasting in of the upper 

; ; to mold the cookie to the shape of 

W E / Ni G the last, a situation that after a few 

weeks’ wearing of the shoe often re- 

sults in the cookie flattening out 

Cc TOPS FOR QUALIT yy” pancake fashion. But this cookie is 

;  McADOO & ALLEN WELTING CO. 


permanently molded, thereby intro- 
i 
E QUAKERTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


ducing a new process —a molded 
cookie. 


Agencies in Principal Centers in the United States and throughout the world. 











Real White SHEEP 


This makes of value the machine 


; Actually Tanned WHITE—Not Bleached used, a machine that resembles a 





a compressor used in heel building, 

i 5 though this machine utilizes hy- 

4 THOMAS A 0 KEEFE draulic pressure rather than depend- 
a ing on toggle expansion pressure. 

The use of molds to fit the differ- 

ent sizes desired is fairly obvious, 


LEATHER COMPANY with the top mold coming down with 


4 GOODHUE ST. SALEM, MASS. the pressure, shaping the leather 
placed on top of the bottom mold 


Also ... General Line of SHEEPSKINS for canner traves evenly and exactly to the very thin 
edge of the leather. 

The method of inserting and 
changing the molds from one side 
to another, left and right. appears 
quite simple in operation. This ma- 


chine is relatively safe in quickly, 
PODOMETRICS-A NEW SHOE BOOK easily and efficiently changing the 





EST. 1907 








Se ee 








molds. 


About it one manufacturer says, "A terrific impact on aS a ae Ce 
Source: an orne - Kaestner 
the industry's traditional thinking about lasts, shoes aare Ei = South Allis St., 
and feet.” A truly scientific study that strikes at the siege ris eda 
Novel Shoe Tree 
roots of dozens of common and costly shoe problems. =e ge: ARO RO 
One hundred original illustrations. Price $2.50. Rumpf taining the shape of a shoe or the 


ee ‘ straps of the type of shoe illustrated. 
Publishing Co., 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. For example, a woman’s shoe closet 


filled with this kind of shoe can soon 
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become messy through entangled | 
straps. And the same goes for com- 
mercial display purposes. 


The construction of this tree is | 


quite simple, comprising two U- 
shaped lengths of flat steel made in 
the width of the straps. One of these 
lengths is longer than the other to 
cover the spring of the back strap. 
This shows the bend in this unit 
and how the bottom ends are bevelled 
to permit a rocking action adjustable 
to different springs in heel straps. 
The other U-length is usually shorter 
and attached to the bend of the first 
length, though not necessarily, all 
depending on the type of strap in 
mind, 

Source: G. E. Waugh, Holdredge. 
Nebraska; Pat. No. 2,466,139. 


Sole Molding Machine 

Here is a molding machine de- 
signed to prevent scuffing of the 
grain side of a sole. The principle is 
simple, involving a top feed roll 
fluted with grooves that compress 
into the flesh side of the sole. But the 
more important features are the coni- 
cal roll placed in front of the top 
feed roll, and the concave roll on the 
other side of the feed roll, on the 
bottom plate. With these the edge of 
the sole is molded in this valley-like 
opening. 

This is accomplished without 
scraping of the grain, provided the 
sole is properly tempered so that it 
is conformable to the molding action. 
No matter how much drag is placed 
on the feed, there can be no scrap- 
ing of the grain, for the grain side 
of the sole is opposing only the 
highly polished surfaces of the two 
molding rolls, one concaved and the 
other convexed relatively. In actual 
operation, then, the edge of the sole 
is turned upwards by downward 
pressure of the feed roll forcing the 
sole edge to assume the shape of the 
concaved roll; and the outside bev- 
elled roll tends to increase the pitch 
so that when the sole is placed on the 
shoe bottom it hugs the shoe edge 
quite tightly. 

Source: United Shoe Machy. 
Corp., Boston; Pat. No. 2,475,063. 
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“SHOE TRIMMINGS” 
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H, A. Cohen fing San-Francisco 5, A 
leather Products Co., Milwaukee, Wisc. 
“Alfred G. Schwab, Cincinnati, Ohio 

J. P. McGrath & Son, Rochester, N. Y 
Harry Wolf, Montreal, Canade 
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NEW ERA DIE CO. Wane 





CUTTING, PERFORATING, 
MARKING DIES 


MANUFACTURERS 
Cutting, Perforating, Marking Dies. 
Also Machine Knives. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
Fales Clicking Machines and Seelye 
Beam Die Presses. 


ALSO 
Knox celebrated Ribbon Type Stitch 
Marking Machines. 


Write, Wire or Phone 


INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY CO. 
LaSalle near Jefferson 
LOUIS 4, MISSOURI 


Red Lion, Pa. GRand 2143 


@ FAST MULLING 
@ GREATER RIGIDITY AFTER MULLING 
@ RAPID FUSING OF LINING AND UPPER 


Ask your supplier for 


SNYDER BUCKRAMS 


Once Used — No Other Will Satisfy 


SNYDER BUCKRAM CO. ciirron NS 











UNITED 
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When You Build a Bridge 


Between Toe and Heel 
Select from these Basic Designs 


Well-fitted shanks are essential in preserving the 
work of stylist, last maker, and shoemaker. Much 
of their creative skill and craftsmanship can be 
lost unless the shank — strongest structural mem- 
ber of the shoe — fits properly and helps to main- 
tain correct lines. 


If your present shank fitting schedule leaves 
room for improvement in your shoemaking, you 
need United's shank fitting service by specialists. 
Judge for yourself in your own shoes the effec- 
tiveness of a properly fitted shank. 

Just ask your United Man. 







anced tread. 


Vita-Tempered Steel Shanks 
are tough, hard, uniform. 


aT aaa 


Apex— 
pronged 





Fit like master models. Clean, 
ready-to-use. Preserve bal- 
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(Continued from Page 12) 
Sell Pine Grove Tannery 


Pine Grove Tanning Co., Pine 
Grove, Pa., sole leather tannery, has 
been sold at auction for approxi- 
mately $35,000, it is reported. Buyer 
was Abraham Kramer, Pottsville sal- 
vage broker, 

Building and equipment of the 
firm, which had a capacity produc- 
tion of 600 hides daily, were re- 
putedly insured for $125 million. 
The tannery had been shut down 
since last July, according to Robert 
Comloquoy, Pine Grove president 
and treasurer. Kramer said he would 
attempt to lease or sel! the tannery 
which was built some 40 years ago. 


Boston Boot & Shoe Club 
Sets Xmas Meeting Dec. 14 


The Boston Boot & Shoe Club has 
announced it will hold its annual 
Xmas meeting on Wednesday eve- 
ning, Dec. 14 at the Hotel Statler’s 
Imperial Ballroom. The Club’s 344th 
dinner-meeting will feature a stage 
revue of leading stage and screen 
stars with music and entertainment 
provided by Sammy Eisen and or- 
chestra. 

Guest tickets may be obtained as 
usual from Club secretary Maxwell 
Field, 210 Lincoln St., Boston. Presi- 
dent Joseph S. Lanigan, New Eng- 
land sales manager of J. Greenebaum 
Tanning Co., will preside over the 
meeting. 


Guild Establishes 
Kate G. Kamen Award 


A Kate G. Kamen fashion award 
will be established next year by the 
Guild of Better Shoe Manufacturers, 
N. Y., according to Guild president 
Albert H. Bogutz. The award, com- 
memorating Mrs. Kamen’s name in 
the footwear and apparel industry, 
will be given annually starting with 
Dec., 1950. 

Mrs. Kamen was executive secre- 
tary of the Guild for many years and 
most recently, director of the Patent 
Leather Bureau of the Tanners’ 
Council. She was killed on Oct. 28 
in an airline crash in the Azores. 

Awards will be made in coordi- 
nation with the New York Fashion 
Group, which will select recipients 
from manufacturers, designers, etc., 
from the footwear and apparel fields. 
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Berkowitz Wins 
Holly Award 

Abe W. Berkowitz, treasurer of the 
New England Shoe and Leather Assn. 
and President of Bourque Shoe Co., 
Raymond, N. H., was given the Sec- 
ond Annual Award of The T. Kenyon 
Holly Memorial Fund at the 15th 
Annual Banquet of 210 Associates. 
The Banquet was held Nov. 28 in the 
Grand Ballroom of the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York City. 

More than 1600 members and 


Sept. Shoe Output Off 8% 


Shoe and slipper production dur- 
ing Sept. totaled 41.5 million pairs 
or eight percent less than the 45 
million pairs produced in Aug., the 
Bureau of the Census reports. How- 
ever, this was only 1.3 percent less 
than the 42 million pairs turned out 
in Sept., 1948. 

The decline was due primarily to 
a decline in women’s dress shoe out- 
put which fell from 14 million pairs 
in Aug. to 12.6 million pairs or a 
10.5 percent drop, the Bureau states. 
Women’s sandals and__playshoes 


Kind of footwear 


(preliminary) 


Shoes and slippers, total.. 41,522 
Shoes, sandals, and playshoes 34,858 
Men's . ae eye 8,476 
Youths’ and boys’ .710 
Women's. os ,985 
Misses’ Bak van nvee 360 
Children’s Kéeonehe ,796 
Infan‘s’ . “we a ead 481 
Babies’ Saga e a dieBaere ,050 
Slippers for housewear . “te ,051 
Athletic ab eecetes 299 
Other footwear 314 


Minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


Production 
(thousands of pairs) 
September 1919 August 1949 
(revised) 
44,969 
38,926 


their guests attended the affair which 
featured presentation of the Holly 
award. A. S. Burg, chairman of The 
Holly Memorial Committee, made the 
presentation speech via radiotele- 
phone from the steamship Maure- 
tania, which was en route to New 
York, 

r —— 

ay) Prewar, the top hide producers of the 
world were India accounting for 18.8% of 
the total; Russia with 18.1; the U. S. with 
17.8; Germany 6.1; France 5.7; Argentina 
1.4; and Brazil 3.1. 


dropped 21 percent from 6.4 million 
pairs in Aug. to five million pairs 
in Sept. Men’s shoe production, 
however, remained about stable. 

In anticipation of holiday demand, 
housewear slipper output jumped to 
six million pairs from the 5.5 million 
pairs produced in Aug. Footwear 
shipments, approximating 43 million 
pairs in Sept., were valued at $149 
million, an average value per pair 
shipped of $3.47. Average values 
per pair shipped were $3.52 and 
$3.75 in Aug., 1949, and Sept., 1948, 
respectively. Following are com- 
parative figures. 

Percent of change 
September 1949 
compared with 

August September 
1949 1948 
42,081 7.7 
36,482 

9,269 

1,853 
17,976 

2,370 

1,978 

1,674 

1,362 

4,892 
396 
311 


September 
1948 
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Suede 


worth the difference 


SLATTERY BROS. TANNING CO, 
210 South St. 


Boston 11, Mass. 




















A New High Level in Business Journalism - - - 
The 


SHOE 
and 
LEATHER 
iene INDUSTRY 


port ever assembled in the shoe and leather industry 
—presented by Leather And Shoes, the publication FORECAS i 


which a decade ago inaugurated the annual “preview 





and review” magazine in this industry. 
Many hundreds of executives have been polled. for 
Specific reports will be published on the 1950 busi- 
ness outlook by shoe manufacturers, tanners, shoe 
retailers, shoe wholesalers, hide and skin dealers, 
shoe designers and stylemen, shoe and tannery sup- | | q) Oo q 
pliers, labor, Washington officials, and more than a 
score of leading trade organizations. This compact 
picture of the industry’s plans and trends will greatly 
influence your thinking, planning. 
Also, a complete 1949 review section—last year’s 
highlights in news, styles, markets, etc.; an excellent 


reference source. 


LEATHER 


and SirtOe§S 


300 West Adams St., Chicago 6, Illinois ) Ad Tel. CEntral 6-9353 
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Leather 
MI AUIRIKIE ITS 


Buying activity generally slows 
with shoe manufacturers awaiting 
results of Popular Price Shoe 
Show before ordering actively. 
Market generally steady. 


Sole Leathers 


Boston sole leather tanners report 
market still spotty, buyers cautious. 
Prices remain unchanged nominally 
but tanners find it difficult to hold 
to quotations, especially on slower 
moving leathers. Light bends do 
fairly well as demand holds but me- 
dium and heavies lag. Tanners look 
for Shoe Show to step up buying in 
next few weeks. 

Light Bends: 64-66c 

Medium Bends: 60-62¢ 

Heavy Bends: 60-62c 

Philadelphia sole leather tanners 
report slump in repair leathers con- 
tinues. Factory bends selling in fair 
quantity but volume not sufficient to 
raise prices. Since bends make up 
50% of the hide, sole leather business 
is really being carried by the offal. 
Tanners cannot raise prices on re- 
pair bends since they would sell none 
at all, and they cannot afford to re- 
duce prices. There is still pretty 
much of a buyers’ market on factory 
bends, which forces prices to remain 
static. Bellies and heads sell at good 
prices—bellies 46c and heads 22c. 


Sole Leather Offal 
“A steady market,” say Boston 
tanners, who, for once, have little 


new to report in this market. Prices 
remain at last week’s levels, demand 
constant but somewhat slower due to 
absence of buyers. Tanners see little 
chance of relief from shortage of 
bellies and shoulders in next weeks. 
Orders now taken for delivery in late 
Jan. Bellies quoted up to 46c for 
both steers and cows but bulk of 
sales, when available, made at 45c. 
Double rough shoulders steady at 64- 
70c. Heads and shanks active. 


Bellies: Steers, 43-46c; Cows, 43- 
46c 


Single shoulders, heads on: Light, 
46-52c; Heavy 33-40c 

Double rough shoulders: 64-70c 

Heads: 21-23c 

Fore shanks: 32-34c 

Hind shanks: 32-36¢ 


Calf Leathers 
Buying noticeably slower this week 
but attributed to absence of manu- 
facturers at Shoe Show. No definite 
changes reported as yet although tan- 
ners hope for sales spurt after Show. 
Question arises how will suede do in 
coming weeks. Smooth leathers seem 
to be holding spotlight, may take 
bulk of orders. Colors much wanted 
for Spring with blue, red, green and 
burgundy finding good interests. 
Prices generally firm. Women’s light- 
weights move actively, especially in 
cheaper grades. Men’s weights slower. 
Men’s heavyweight brushed leathers 
wanted. 
Men’s weights: B 90-1.06; C 85- 
1.00; D 75-94; X 70-84; xx q0c 


LEATHER: ITS PRICE AND TREND 


THIS 
WEEK 


90-1.06 
wee... 85-1,06 
pie onan 1.10-1.20 
70-1.00 
70-88 
48-56 
18-22 
57-61 
45-53 
44-50 
64-66 
43-46 
64-70 


KIND OF LEATHER 


CALF oo HM) ... 
CALF (Women's) 
CALF SUEDE ... 
KID (Black Glazed) 
KID SUEDE 
PATENT (Extreme) . . 
SHEEP (Russet Linings) .... 
KIPS cae ae 
EXTREMES (Corrected) . 





WORK ELK (cored 


SOLE (Light 
BELLIES 

SHOULDERS (Dble. Roh). 
SPLITS (Lt. Suede) . 37-43 
SPLITS (Finished Linings) . 20-23 
SPLITS (Gussets) 17-20 
WELTING (!/2 x l/p 9 
LIGHT NATIVE COWS .. 25-26 


ends) 


YEAR 1948 
AGO HIGH 


95-1.10 — 1.30-1.48 
90-1.15 1.30148 
1.05-1.25 1.45-1.90 
55-80 70-90 
50-75 70-90 
56-66 76-82 
19-23 23-25 
55-62 70-75 
50-56 
50-54 
66-72 
35-39 
58-62 
39-44 
20-23 22-25 
17-20 19-20 
9 9 
24-271/g 28!/p 


MONTH 
AGO 


90-1.06 
85-1.05 
1.10-1.20 
70-1.00 
70-88 
48-56 
18-22 
57-61 
45-53 
44-50 
64-66 
43-45 
60-67 
37-43 


All prices quoted are the range on best selection of standard tannages 


using quality rawstock. 
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SOLE LEATHER 


Wilk fill the... 
TOUGHEST BILL 


You know there's no substi- 
tute for genuine leather! We 
know that genuine TIOGA 
Oak sole leather will fill 
your most exacting needs! 


CUT STOCK 
BENDS 
BACKS 
BELLIES 

SHOULDERS 


a 
TANNING CO. 


Westfield, Penna 

















MonarchL 





Specialty Leathers 
Side — Horse 
Well known Tannages 
KLENZETTE 
ANILETTE 
ROSS-ETTE 


and the oaaegaly 


NEWYORK - Bonk 
AINT LOUIS 
MILWAUKEE 
ane tal) 

(OS ANGELES - A 
BOSTQN - Merchant 
PHILADELPHIA,» Sc 





-ather Co. 


CABLE ADDRESS: MONLEACO 


1127 W. Division St., Chicago 


New York e@ Boston e San Francisco 


38 











Women’s weights: B 93-1.06; C 87- 
97; D 80-92; X 70-86; XX 55- 
1.038-1.10; 90- 


70c 
Suede: 1.10-1.20; 
93e 


J 
Kid Leathers 

Philadelphia kid leather tanners 
say business continues active. Vol- 
ume of business is estimated by many 
tanners as approximately 20% over 
last year’s; but as one tanner put it, 
“it’s a profitless prosperity” because 
of the continued artificially high raw- 
skin prices, high production costs, 
and tanners’ prices at a point where 
they cannot seem to go higher. 

White suede does well, after get- 
ting off to a slow start. Black, dark 
blue and light brown suedes are sell- 
ing but not as much as glazed in 
these same colors. Prices in suede 
are unchanged with the exception of 
white which runs a few cents higher. 
Glazed prices unchanged excepting 
for one grade which went up to $1.05. 

Linings continue to go well in the 
26c-35ce range. Higher priced skins 
sell to high-grade shoe men in small 
quantities. Slipper kid continues to 
go well in the full price range quoted 
last week, both for cowboy boots and 
slippers. Satin mats selling to perma- 
nent accounts—some as high as 
$1.05; nothing new in satins. 

Suede: 35-80c 

Slipper: 34-60c 

Glazed 30-70c; 90c-$1.00 

Linings: 26-45c; 53-60c 

Satin mats: 50c-$1.0G 


Sheep Leathers 


Continuing tight rawstock market 
finds Boston tanners buying skins 
cautiously. Finished leather prices 
hold firm with some tanners asking 
and getting 4-le more on middle 
grades. Show Week causes buying 
to slow, even in this highly active 
market. Top level prices unchanged. 
Naturals continue in good demand. 
Other sheep leathers slower. Hat 
sweats inactive; garment grains and 
suedes slow. 

Russet linings: 22, 21, 19, 17, 13, 

lle 
Colored vegetable linings: 22, 20, 

18, 16, 14¢c 
Hat sweat: 26, 24, 22, 20c 
Chrome linings: 26, 24, 22c 
Garment grains: 25, 23, 21, 19c 
Garment suede: 26, 24, 22c 


Side Leathers 
Buying continues moderate with 
many manufacturers in New York 
this week. Best tannages still do 
best business but below this, compe- 
tition keeps tanners worried. Prices, 
however, show little change at top 
brackets. Middle and lower ranges 
move according to particular agree- 
ments. Aniline type retans keep ac- 
tive; corrected side leathers some- 
what slower. Work elk fair. 
Heavy Aniline Extremes: B 55-59; 
C 51-54; 45-47c 
Corrected Kips: B 53-61; C 51-59; 
D 49-57, X 43-50c 
Corrected Extremes: 45-53; 43-49; 
41-47; 38-44c 
Corrected Large: 40-45; 38-42; 36- 


0; 33-37c 
Work Elk: 44- 50; 42-46; 40-44; 
38-42c 


en ee eee eee 








Factory ‘ 


SOLE LEATHERS 


BENDS - BACKS - CROPS - BUTTS - HEADS 
SMOULDERS - BELLIES - SHANKS, Etc. 


OUTSOLES 


MEN'S - WOMEN’S - BOY'S 
MISSES’ - CHILDREN’S 
IN ALL GRADES AND WEICHTS 


Headquarters for Sole Leathers 


Complete line of leather INSOLES 
and leather COUNTERS 












RMOUR LEATHER UG 


CHICAGO - NEW YORK- BOSTON 





Laub Quality is Famous 


Leather Specialties, too! 





For belts, sandals, bridle reins, sad- 
dles, saddle bags, etc., look to Laub 
for the best in quality leather. 


Strap Sides and Backs 
(Russet and colors) 


Skirting Sides and Backs 





Natural Tooling Strap Sides 
Backs 


Russet and Colored Strap Bellies 


Double Waistbelt Shoulders 
(Russet and colors) 


Steer Harness Leather Sides 
(Russet and black) 


Stag Harness Leather Backs 
(Russet and black) 


GEO. LAUB’S SONS 


TANNERS SINCE 1846 
BUFFALO 6, N.Y. 


AGENCIES 
BOSTON: Merrihew & Compan 
GREATER NEW YORK: Thomas Leather Co. 
PHILADELPHIA: Earl C. eee Co. 
CHICAGO: Tiedemann Leathe: 
LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO: Ruse white Co. 
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Show Week causes this market to 
slow even more than in recent market 
weeks. Prices remain nominally the 
same but best sales are made only 
after bargaining. Tanners find it 
difficult to hold to quotations. Suede 
not too active but may pick up after 
Show. Gussets fair between 17-20c. 
Linings slower at 23c and down. 
Work shoe splits moderately active 
at 30c and below. Retan sole splits 
not too active. 


Light suede: 36-43; 34-41; 32-38c 
Heavy suede: 44-47; 42-44; 39-41c 
Retan sole: 40, 38, 35, 33, 30c 
Finished linings: 18-20; 20-22; 22-23c 
Gussets: 17-20c 


Welting 


Greater interest in men’s casuals 
of welt construction promises to 
bring a fair amount of new business 
to welting manufacturers. Price re- 
mains unchanged at about 9c for 
4 by 4 inch stock. However, makers 
claim they’ll want more money un- 
less shoulder prices take a quick and 
substantial drop. Tanners point out 
that this is unlikely so it would seem 
that a battle on price looms between 
welting men and shoe makers. 

Specialty welting continues in 
widespread demand. The consider- 
able drop-off in sale of heavy welting 
for spring shoes has not materialized 
and interest holds up well. Makers of 
specialties say that such welting has 
now become standard, will be used all 
year round. 


Belting Leathers 


Belting leather tanners in Phila- 
delphia say business has picked up 
in the rough leathers. Prices in bend 
butts remain about the same as last 
week, with a variation of a cent or 
so in a very few items. Rough 
shoulders still strong with 71c quoted 
as a good average price. 

Curriers report fairly good busi- 
ness. Nov. has seen the best business 
for several months, with the volume 
of sales steadily increasing since the 
first of the month. Prices are as 
quoted for the past two weeks. How- 
ever, curriers can sell without too 
much of an argument over prices. 

\VERAGE BELTING PRICES 
Ex. heavy ; wade 
mx. light . 
cx. heavy . 
3x. light .. 
} heavy . 
ox. light 
AVERAGE CURRIED PRICES 
Curried Belting 
Bend butts 
Centers 12” 
Centers 24” 
Centers 28”-30” 
WH GIGOD oon cic cece ¢ 
Narrow sides 1.02 98 .93 

(Premiums to be added: X-light plus 10c; 
light plus 05c; X-heavy plus 10c.) 

Note: Above prices quoted are the range on 
best selection of standard tannages 


Glove Leathers 


Glove manufacturers report brisk 
demand for lined gloves. A corre- 
sponding demand has arisen for num- 
ber two grey suedes and lower grade 
capes. Greys are very scarce with 
seconds bringing from 25c-30c de- 
pending on quality. Demand for pig- 
skins of all grades still good indicat- 
ing a scarcity of this type of glove. 


1 

1 

. 2 
io. 2 
3 
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x A New Addition to 
an Honored Name 


in Leather 
SUPEREES 


QUALITY BELTING, PACKING BRIDLE and STRAP LEATHERS 


HANS REES’ SONS 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. © ASHEVILLE, N. C. 














Leadership for over a century 





SMOOTH AND ELK SIDE LEATHER 


e e 
VEGETABLE 
For Linings, Bag, Case, and Strap 


CHROME RETAN SOLE LEATHER 
Velvet Finished and Waterproofed 


° eo 
Contract Tanning 


»sCONSIN 
cathe. Company 


1830 S.THIRD ST., MILWAUKEE 4,WIS. 
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Copy received on Thursday will appear in following Soturdey's issue. 


LEATHER & SHOES 
The International Shoe and Leather Weekly 
300 W. Adoms $t., Chicago 6, Ii! 


LEATHER and SHOES 
WANT ADS ! 


for quick turnover of odd lots of leather and materials. 
.. for sale of machinery, equipment, plonts, etc. 
... for new positions, expert help, selling agents, represen- 
totives. 

















Number ones bring 92c but the bulk 
of the business is done on threes and 
fours at 60c and 45c. 

High colored suedes and grains 
will be in demand as soon as mills 
get back to work. Stores are placing 
orders for colors that they have yet 
to see in leather. The season will be 
short and the quantities limited. 


Work Gloves 


Split leather tanners for the work 
glove industry report a satisfactory 
volume of business. In many cases, 
hold-over accumulated supplies from 
the mild Fall season are now moving 
at a brisk pace. Meanwhile, the price 
structure is unchanged and quoted 
as follows: 

Light-medium 19, 18, 17¢ 

Light 18, 17, 16c 

Medium 20, 19, 18¢ 

Heavy-medium 21, 20, 19¢ 


Bag, Case and Strap 
A slight letup from the exception- 
ally good demand heretofore noted 
this week. It has not, however, al- 
tered the price picture in any way, 
according to tanners reports. They 
point out that the “rush” period is 
over, but that volume business is still 
described as good. 
2 ounce case 
24 ounce case 
34 ounce strap 
4 ounce strap 58, 55¢ 
5 ounce strap 62, 59c 


Garment Leathers 

Good demand from garment leather 
manufacturers still reported by tan- 
ners. Delayed action this Fall by a 


44, 4le 
47, 44c 
55, 52c 


large majority of the retail trade 
tended to move the cycle of trading 
back a number of weeks, and conse- 
quently, garment manufacturers are 
still trying to rush orders for this 
Winter’s anticipated business. 

Meanwhile, tanners of both sheep 
leathers and horsehide leathers re- 
port firm prices. Garment suede 
leathers are listed at 27, 26 and 25c, 
with grain garment at 29, 27 and 25c. 
Average horsehide leather will bring 
about 36c and from 39 to 40c for 
better quality lots. 


TANNUNG 
Materials 
a a AS 


Business in Raw Tanning Materials 
moved at a steady pace and prices 
were unchanged. Demand for Tan- 
ning Extracts continued moderately 
strong with quotations on prices 
holding firm. Consuming inquiry for 
Tanning Oils was active as conditions 
in this industry showed moderate im- 
provement. Orders were for prompt 
delivery and prices showed little or 
no changes. 


Raw Tanning Materials 


Divi Divi, shipment, bags . 
Wattle bark, ton .... 
Sumac, 28% leaf 
30% leaf .. Ter ale 
Myrobalans, J. 1s, $62.00-64.00, 
J. 2s 


$66.00-67.00 
$65.00-66.00 
a 

. .$75.00 


$50.00 
$60.00 


Valonia Cups. 30-32% guaranteed a aoe 
ae Toe .«. $95.00 


Beards 


Tanning Extracts 


Chestnut extract, clarified, 25% tannin, 
SS ee eer erase 
Bbls., c.1. cape ag bi. 6 
Powdered, bags, c.l. ........- ws 
Cutch, solid Borneo, 55% tannin, 
plus duty ; cehanen eee e 
Gambier Extract, 25% tannin, 
DOs. 3... cceee : coon 
Hemlock extract, 25% tannin, tk. 
f.o.b. wks. Fircseuves “es 
WBIS., GLE co ssiscvicccsass - 
Oak bark extract, 25% tannin, Ib 
bbls. 6%-6%, tks. .. Terrier 
Quebracho extract 
Solid, ord., basis 63% tannin, 
plus duty ... Dare ee 
Solid, clar., basis 64% tannin, 
Liquid, basis 35° tannin, bbls. ... 
Ground extract .........ce.06. 
Powdered super spruce, bags, c.1. 
05%; lel. .. me : Waters 
Spruce extract, tks. f.0.b. works 
Wattle bark extract, solid oes ences 


Tanners’ Oils 


Cod oil, Nfid., drums . 

Castor oil No. 1 C.P. drs 
Sulphonated castor oil, 75% arr 
Cod, sulphonated, pure 25% moisture 
Cod, sulphonated, 25° added moisture 11 
Cod, sulphonated, 50% added mineral .10 
Linseed, raw tks., drums, c.l., and l.c.l. . 
Neatsfoot, 20° C.T. ; A : 
Neatsfoot, 30° C.T. 

Neatsfoot, 40° C.T 

Neatsfoot, extra drums .. 

Neatsfoot, No. 1, drums .. 

Neatsfoot, sulphonated, 75% 

Olive, denatured, drs., gal. .. 
Waterless Moellon ° 

Moellon, 20° water .. 

Moellon, 25° water ... é% 
Artificial Moellon, 25% moisture .... 
Chamois Moellon See eee ae ; 
Common degras 

Neutral degras .. . 

Sulphonated tallow, 75% 

Sulphonated tallow, 50% 

Sponging compound 

Split oil ss ° or rcre kr rer ee 
Sulphonated sperm, 25° water ...... 
Petroleum Oijls, 200 seconds viscosity 
Petroleum Oils, 150 seconds viscosity .. 
Petroleum Oils, 100 seconds viscosity .. 


FIRST QUALITY 


Many manufacturers who carefully guard their built-up prestige 
insure the superior quality of their products by using THIELE 
LEATHERS, because they have entire confidence in Thiele's set 
olicy of uniformly-high standard quality through every phase of 


anning. 


@ SPORTING GOODS and GLOVE LEATHERS © 
GARMENT @ HORSE @ COW BELLIES @ DEERSKINS © SPLITS 


Also Contract Work 


VEGELEES 


d for 
the over-al “ eh 
pi fyll-bodied com 
creclaimed superior 
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a ' 


BAUM TA 


CHICAGO 


127 N. 27th St., Milwaukee 8, Wis. 
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Govt. To Investigate 
Glove Industry 


A Federal Grand Jury will con- 
duct a sweeping investigation of the 
glove and allied industries Dec. 7 
during the December term of Fed- 
eral Court in Utica, N. Y., LEATHER 
AND SHOES learned late this week. 
Approximately 65 leaders of the 
glove, glove leather, wool and box 
industry from throughout the na- 
tion have been subpoenaed to appear 
as witnesses with records of many 
firms as far back as 1935 ordered 
submitted for inspection. 

First witness will be James H. 
Casey Jr., executive secretary of the 
National Association of Leather 
Glove Manufacturers, Inc., and Na- 
tional Association of Knit Glove 
Manufacturers, Inc. Other witnesses 
known to have been subpoenaed are 
Harry Moss, research director under 
Casey, and George H. Meyer, presi- 
dent of the Tanners Association of 
Fulton County. 

Witnesses have been subpoenaed 
also from Boston and Chicago. The 
investigation will take in the glove 
industry and all its ramifications, 
apparently seeking violations of the 
anti-trust laws. 


Diamond Alkali Leather 
Ad Read By Millions 


A full-page advertisement entitled 
“If These Tongues Could Only Talk,” 
sponsored by Diamond Alkali Co., 
Cleveland, and featuring the weather- 
resisting qualities of modern leather, 
is appearing in national trade, busi- 
ness and general magazines this week. 

The ad, which pictures a pair of 
mud-covered boys’ shoes, goes on to 
say: “They could tell you the things 
leather has to go through . . . mud, 
rain, parching sun, the beating of a 
boy’s game... and then shine again 
for Sunday. Leather is tanned to 
smile through just such a life. Tan- 
ning creates a toughening change in 
the very fibre of the animal skin. For 
thousands of years it was done with 
tree bark. Then tanners learned that 
using bichromate of soda saved time 
and made leather even more resistant 
to moisture and heat.” 


Diamond Alkali Co. manufactures 
bichromate for the tanning industry 
and many other chemical products. 
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GEILICH 


LINING LEATHERS 


GEILICH LEATHER CO., TAUNTON, MASS. 


These are times of specialization. Our entire 
ALSO organization has devoted its efforts in devel- 
TANNERS wll oping—Superb Splits—that top them all. 
GLove LEATHE 


HORSENIDES SPECIALTY TANNERS of 


CHROME SPLITS 


DEERSKINS SUEDE SPLITS e SOLE SPLITS 
cow BELLIES 


SHANKS LINING SPLITS 


A. L. GEBHARDT CO. 


416 NORTH WATER ST. MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 
Gebhardt-Vogel Tanning Co., 706 W. Oregon, Mil. 
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KORN LEATHER COMPANY | 
; TANNERS OF 
Spl 
. FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


MEN'S AND WOMEN’S 
IN THE POPULAR. PRICED. RANGE ~ 


_ PEABODY, MASS., U. s. A. Seie “8 e 
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BATES 
LEATHER FILLERS 


SOLE LEATHER 
FINISHES 


H. 
LINCOLN 
SPONGING AND 
SON WASHING COMPOUNDS 


INC. TANNERS’ SUGAR 
- AND it 


COUDERSPORT COLLOIDAL CLAYS 
PENNSYLVANIA CHEMICALS 


- 





RAWHIDE 


FOR 
RUGGED a 
BOOTS i. 


and 
SHOES 


CALIFORNIA 


IWUNIDIES and SIKING 


Market continues unchanged, 
prices hold. Light native cows 
active and steady. Light packer 
calfskins widely wanted, hard to 
find. 

Packer Hides 


Moderate business in packer hides 
this week; much of the activity in light 
native cows. Other activity in heavy 
and light steers, extreme light native 
steers, heavy cows, butt brands, a few 
heavy Texas steers, and a sizable quan- 
tity of branded cows. No bulls sold 
Colorados also quiet, a bid of 21c being 
around the market, but sellers holding 
for 21%c, the last paid price. Sellers a 
little stubborn about selling steady 
with their light cows sold up to a 
fairly high degree 


Small Packer Hides 


No changes in past week. In fact, 
both sellers and buyers are still widely 
separated by a cent a Jb. in their re- 
spective trading values. 

Most bids for 48/50 lb. averages of 
Midwestern origin are 22c selected, 
basis carload lots, FOB shipping 
points. There is an occasional bid of 
22%c selected, and even up to 238c¢ 
selected, but tanners with these higher 
ideas have certain definite weight and 
quality categories in mind and will 
not pay these prices for the usual] run 
of small packer offerings. On the 
other hand, small packers are armed 
with the fact that supplies are short 
and the big packer hide market firm 


Packer Calfskins 

A quiet market this week. There is 
heavy calf available, but buyers do not 
want it. Light calf is in excellent de- 
mand, and, of course, there is nothing 
to be had. Sellers did not want to 
offer heavy calf with lights, preferring 
to sell the heavies alone and get them 
out of their hands. Small packer skins 
are moving along, but there is prac- 
tically nothing available. Al] small 


packer skins around are mixed with 
cities, which buyers are not anxious to 
pay small packer prices for. Some 
small packer-city combinations have 
sold for around 40c, whereas straight 
small packer skins of good quality are 
quoted as high as 50c, but cannot be 
found. 

Big packer Northern calfskins are 
quoted at 55c for heavies and 67%c 
for lights. River skins are unchanged 
at 47%c for heavies and 57%ec for 
lights. New York trimmed packer 
calfskins are quoted at $4. 25 for 3 to 
4's, $4.75 for 4 to 5’s, $5.25 for 5 to 7's, 
$5.75 for 7 to 9’s and $7.00 for 9 to 12's. 


Packer Kipskins 

Just two small sales of packer kip- 
skins this week. Prices steady. No 
interest in kipskins. Packer kip quoted 
at 45c for Northern and River produc- 
tion, and 40c for overweights. New 
York trimmed skins are unchanged 


Country Hides 

Country hide offerings difficult to 
locate. A premium of around lc per 
lb. is generally asked when offerings 
are available. Price tone is unchanged. 
Tanner’s purchasing limits range 
around the 19 and 191c¢ level, flat 
trimmed, FOB shipping points, for 
Midwestern hides, averaging around 
48/50 lbs. Few offerings reported held 
at prices ranging from 20c and up, 
flat trimmed. From % to %c per lb 
may be proportionately added for 
lighter weight averages. In Southwest, 
lighter and better quality lots also 
bring proportionately higher money 


oa 

Country Calfskins 

Small volume trading this week in 
country untrimmed allweights at 25c, 
about 8c above the 28c quoted last 
week. Higher bids reported for light 
weight skins only, but again sellers 
refuse to break up their lots into heavy 
and light categories. The market on 
city untrimmed skins continues quiet, 
with 40c nominal quoted. 





QUOTATIONS 


Native steers ‘ 
Ex. light native steers Coevecsecses 
Light native cows ... 

Heavy native cows 

Native bulls . beeeews 

Heavy Texas steers. a 

Light TERAS StOOPS. . 2.02 cc cceccceve 
Ex. light Texas steers ............ 
Butt branded steers .......... 
Colorado steers .... 

Branded cows . 

Branded bulls 

Packer calfskins ... +e 

Chicago city calfskins 

Packer kipskins or 

“eee city sutecicinll — 


Present 
24 -25 
1 


Week Ago Month Ago Year Ago 
24 = -25 24 = -25 28 
30 
27 -27% 
28 
19 








HIDE FUTURES 


COMMODITY RACHA S SE: INC., FUTURES MARKET 


TANNING 
co ~¢ Close High ~——_— Low Net 
e Nov. ¢ Nov. 23 For week For week Change 


December 20.80B 20.94T 21.10 20.63 

March 20.65B 20.29T 20.95 20.10 

June 20.05B 19.70B 20.40 19.80 

September 19.75B 19.45B 20.00 20.00 
Total sales: 279 lots 





1905 SHENANDOAH AVE. 
ST. LOUIS 4, MO. 
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New York collectors in trimmed 
calfskins report no changes in prices. 
Those weighing from 3 to 4 lbs. are 
listed at $3.70, 4 to 5’s at $4.25, 5 to 
7's at $4.70, 7 to 9’s at $5.15 and 9 to 
12’s at $6.25 nominal. 


. 
Country Kipskins 
Again this week, country untrimmed 
kipskins are quoted several cents 
lower. Small lot trading reported in 
the Midwest at 2lc, although other 
market advices peg the market nom- 


RR LEATHER CO 
69 SOUTH ST: 
BOSTON 
TANNERIES AT PEABODY 





WINDRAM 
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pee] 
COMBINING — ELASTICIZING 


PLASTICS 
BACKING CLOTH 


WINDRAM 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Established 1867 
3 Dorchester St., So. Boston, Mass. 
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inal at 21 to 23c. Regardless of the 
range, only limited and scattered trad- 
ing at the time. City untrimmed kip- 
skins also on the slow side, with very 
little material changing hands. Price 
nominally quoted 30c. Easter advices 
report New York trimmed collector 
kipskin market at $7.00 nominal for 
12 to 17 lbs. and a nominal $8 for 17 
Ibs. and up, with no trading noted 


Horsehides 


Tanner's buying levels of $10.75 to 
$11 for good quality 60 Ib. average 
Northern trimmed hides produce an 
occasional offering, although the 
scarce offerings are generally held at 
higher prices. Untrimmed lots of the 
same weight description, usually bring 
anywhere from 75c to $1 more, de- 
pending upon what may be obtained in 
the market for tails. A slightly lower 
level quoted for fronts, with ideas now 
listed at $7.75 compared with $8.00 a 
week ago. Butts are currently priced 
at $3.75 compared with $4.00 a week 
ago. 


Sheep Pelts 


Slight improvement in the produc- 
tion of big packer shearlings. It still 
does, however, take some time for 
large sellers to accumulate a car load. 
Slight pickup in demand for all three 
grades of shearlings, both from the 
mouton trade and the shoe stock trade 
for the lower grades. Prices, mean- 
while, listed unchanged at $2.50 to 
$2.75 for No. 1's, $2.15 for No. 2’s and 
$1.70 for No. 3’s. Fall clips are quoted 
from $2.60 to $2.90 and pickled skins 
from $13 to $14 per dozen. 


. 

Dry Sheepskins 

Prices firm on all types of hair 
sheep, not only the Red Sea district, 
but cabrettas and glovers. Agents have 
received advices from the primary 
markets that the Continent is still 
able to buy at levels the shippers have 
been asking. Cape glovers said to have 
sold in England at 140 shillings for 
regular assortment and usual allow- 
ances as against earlier sales to U.S 
at 137 shillings 6 pence. 


e 
Reptiles 
While some shippers of Madras 
bark tanned whips continue to have 
high ideas, there have been offerings 
and sales at lower levels. A few lots 
of 4 inches up, averaging 4% inches, 
70/30 selection, sold at $1.10-$1.12 
while one lot of 4 inches up, averaging 
5 inches went at $1.25. Cobras, 4 inches 
up, averaging 4% inches, 70/30 selec- 
tion, held at 95c-$1.00 and buyers ideas 
top at 90c. Bark tanned water snakes, 
3 inches up, averaging 3% inches, 
sold around 1l4c and Calcutta alum 
tanned water snakes, 75% 3 inches 
and 25% 3% inches and up, sold at 
13ce. 


Deerskins 

There is still interest in the market 
for Brazil “jacks” but buyers unwilling 
to meet the prices asked. Last sales 
Northerns figured around 75c, basis 
manufacturers, and buyers have re- 
fused offers at 2c more. It is under- 
stood they have ‘been able to pick up 
southern “jacks” at relatively lower 
levels. Shippers, however, quite firm 
in their ideas. 
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STERN CAN COMPANY, INC. 
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that prepares 
Sole Leather for 
drum tanning, 
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oiling. 
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the skiving and splitting machine. 


Quirin Leather Press Co. 
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WANT ADS _ 





ADVERTISING RATES 


Space in this department for display ad- 
vertisements is $5.00 r inch for each 
insertion except in the ‘Situation Wanted’’ 
column, where space costs $2.00 per inch 
for each insertion. 

Undisplayed advertisements cost $2.50 per 
inch for each insertion under ‘‘Help 
Wanted” and ‘Special Notices’’ and $1.00 
per inch for each insertion under ‘‘Situa- 
tions Wanted.’’ 

Minimum space accepted: 1 inch. Copy 
must be in our hands not tater than 
Wednesday morning for publication in the 
issue of the following Saturday. 
Advertisements with box numbers are 
strictly confidential and no information 
concerning them will be disclosed by the 
publisher. 


THE RUMPF PUBLISHING CO. 
300 W. Adams St. Chicago 6 








Special Notices 


Small Tannery 
For Sale 


Plant centrally located in the South 
and adjacent to a large city. 
Now tanning vegetable and chrome 
belting leather 
and finishing same for the trade 
Well equipped and may be seen in operation 
Address M-7, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams S&t., 
Chicago 6, Il. 





Situations Wanted 

















Equipment Wanted 
WANTED: Leidgen Side and Hairing Machine. 
Must be in Al condition. 

Address O-3, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams &t., 
Chicago 6, II. 


Medium Size Tannery For Sale 
WILL SELL half the interest, or all, of tan- 


nery now in operation Located in growing 
industrial city, population 150,000. New build- 
ing. 75% of machinery new. Could easily be 
extended to a much larger tannery. Don't 
write if not fully interested. Tannery and ma- 
chinery are free from any debt. Address M-8, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W. Adams 8t., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


For Sale 
Sole Leather Tannery Equipment 
EVAPORATORS—ONE COMPLETE SET 
Triple Effect, 5 foot diameter, copper, with 
condenser pumps and drop tanks 
MONORAIL HOISTS AND CRANES 
1—5 ton and 1--3% ton Shepard Niles D. C 
cab operated Monorail Hoists 
1—50 foot span and 1-29 foot span Monorail 
Bridge Cranes 
BLEACHING MACHINES—COMPLETE 
2—-9 foot Carley Heater 


PENDULUM ROLLERS 
5—Sets of four units and 3 sets of two units 
Shapley Wells 
MILLS 
2—10 ft. dia. x 9 ft. 9” Staves-—tanning mills 
complete with drives 
4—10 ft. dia. x 6 ft. Staves—extracting mills 
Several—-8 ft. dia. Washing and Oiling Mills. 


Pumps, Tanks, Motors, Unit Heaters, Circulat- 
ing Fans. Transporters, Tractors, Trucks, and 
other Miscellaneous Equipment and Parts. 


ALL EQUIPMENT AVAILABLE 
FOR INSPECTION 
At 
THE AMERICAN OAK LEATHER COMPANY 
Kenner Street & Dalton Avenue 
CINCINNATI 14, OHIO 





Kid Suede 


PRODUCTION MAN, technician, tanner, col- 
lege education, Veteran II, age 42. Under- 
stands tanning—layout, equipment, machinery, 
lab. data, skin histology. Can get along with 
the help, keep cost economical. Has good 
record of saleable leather; can start subject 
from scratch or supervise existing manufac- 
ture. Remuneration request reasonable. Ad- 
dress M-6, c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W. 
Adams St., Chicago 6, Il 


Lasting Room Foreman 


LASTING ROOM FOREMAN seeks position 
where thorough knowledge of all lasting r« 
procedure is appreciated Handles help well 
Keeps production rolling under all sorts of 
conditions Address O-4, c/o Leather and 
Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, III 


Shoe Factory Superintendent 


SHOE FACTORY SUPERINTENDENT — A 
good man available with best of references 
Knows all types of women's shoes and can get 
out the work. 
Address 0-5, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Il. 


Cutting Room Foreman 


CUTTING ROOM FOREMAN —-Here ts a really 
good cutting room man for any shoe factory. 
Knows leather and can do the buying. Best of 
references If you want a top-notch man, 
address O-6, c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W 
Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Stockfitting Foreman 


STOCKFITTING FOREMAN available at once 
If you need a stockfitting man who can take 
full charge and turn out the work, address 
0-7, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, Ill 


Packing Room Foreman 


PACKING ROOM FOREMAN —~ exceptionally 
able packing room man available. Knows his 
job thoroughly and can really produce. This 
man can save you money while turning out 
good work Address O-8, c/o Leather and 
Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 





Help Wanted 











Superintendent 


Capable of taking charge 
of growing 
Pennsylvania plant 
producing juvenile shoes. 
State age and experience. 
Replies confidential. 


Address O-1, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


Tanner Wanted 


Progressive tannery in the East 
is looking for Tanner 
with outstanding experience 
in the manufacturing of 
case, strap, and bag leather 
Excellent opportunity 
for man who is fully capable 
to organize and supervise 
production of high quality leather 
at competitive cost. 

Give all details on background, 
experience and salary expected. 
Replies confidential. 
Address O-2, 

c/o Leather and Shoes, 

300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Il 








AL HOWE SERVICES, INC. 
6245 S. ASHLAND 
CHICAGO 36, ILL. 

50 CHEDELL PL. 
AUBURN, N. Y. 


We have positions for you in 
all parts of the country. Super- 
intendents—Foremen (all rooms) 
—Quality and Production men— 
Designers—Pattern men. Write 
us positions and location wanted. 








buy , 
christmas seals 
help “ae 
stamp out TB | 
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FEATURED IN AMERICA’S FINEST SHOES 


HI-GRADE 
KIP SIDES EXTREMES 


SMOOTH AND ELK 
CHROME —- CHROME RETAN 
and VEGETABLE TANNAGES 

Aniline — Semi Aniline — Pigment 


All the high-style colors including latest blues, greens, 
reds and browns. 


LINCOLN LEATHER CO. 


104 SOUTH ST. BOSTON 11, MASS. 


Tanneries at Reading, Pa. 


QUALITY POLISHED CALFSKIN 


IN SMOOTH AND BOX BOARD 
BLACK AND ALL ACCEPTED SPRING COLORS 
RIGHT QUALITY—RIGHT COLOR—RIGHT PRICE 


SOUTH LEATHER CO., INC. 


104 SOUTH ST. BOSTON 11, MASS. 


L ‘i ’ 
Representatives “2 yo , 


St. Louis, Mo. 1911 So. Maple Sr. 


M. C. Campbell Joseph K. Reynolds Co. 
307 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


A. Frankel Co., 1133 Broadway, N. Y. 
John A. Spille European Representative 
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Coming 


IEWEN WS 


Dec. 4-6, 1949—Spring Shoe Show spon- 
sored by the Indiana Shoe Travelers’ As- 
sociation, Inc. Hotel Severin, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 





Jan. 7, 1950—Annual Banquet, New Eng- 
land Shoe Foremen and Superintendents’ 
Assn., Inc., Imperial Ballroom, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Boston, Mass. 


Jan. 21-25, 1950—Annual Mid-Atlantic 
Shoe Show, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Feb. 11-14, 1950—-Shoe Show by Penn- 
sylvania Shoe Travelers Assn., William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


March 7-8, 1950—Official Opening of 
American Leathers for Fall, sponsored by 
Tanners’ Council of America. Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York City. 


May 1, 1950—Spring Meeting, National 
Hide Assn., Boston, Mass. 


May 7-10, 1950—15th semi-annual show- 
ing, Southeastern Shoe Travelers, Inc., 
Sheraton Bon Air Hotel, Augusta, Ga. 


May 14-18, 1950—Popular Price Shoe 
Show of America, sponsored by New Eng- 
land Shoe and Leather Assn. and National 
Assn. of Shoe Chain Stores. Hotels New 


Yorker and McAlpin, New York City. 











'of American 


May 25-26, 1950—Spring Meeting, Tan 
ners’ Council of America. Atlantic City, 


.N. J. 


May 31-June 2, 1950—1950 Convention 
Leather Chemists Assn., 
French Lick, Ind. 


Oct. 26-27, 1950—Annual Fall Meeting, 
Tanners’ Council of America. Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. 





EAD 





a Before the war the top producers of 


sheep and goat skins among the world’s 
countries were —_ with 18.9% of the 
world’s total; the U. S. with 11%; Aus- 


tralia 9.4; New Ze lend 6.5; 
dom 5.6; Italy 3.4; 
3.4; South Africa 1.5; 


United King- 
France 3.4; Argentina 
Turkey 1.4. 





H. SWOBODA & SON, Inc. 


1027 N. Bodine St. Phila., Pa. 
Base Ball and Whip Leather Mfrs. 


SW OTAN 


GARMENT HORSE 
WORK GLOVE HORSE 
(Grain and Splits) 
SPORTING GOODS LEATHER 
RETAN SOLE LEATHER 
SPECIALTIES 











Humidification .. . 
(Concluded from Page 19) 
Humidification 
Proper location of humidifiers is 
necessary to take advantage of the 
prevailing wind in the plant locality 
and to provide a uniform, continuous 
throughout the 
When 


used it is 


circulation of air 
leather manufacturing area. 
humidifier is 
placed near the prevailing wind wall 
and arranged to discharge parallel to 


only one 


the wall exposed to the prevailing 


wind, 

Two humidifiers are generally lo- 
cated in opposite corners of the 
leather manufacturing space and 


their discharges used to produce a 
rotary air motion. Installations using 
more than two humidifiers generally 
have a slightly greater number on 
the windward wall to take advantage 
of the natural air drift from one side 
of the room to the other, 

Locate humidistats to one side of 
humidifying moisture stream, 20’ to 
50’ away. Humidistats are best 
mounted in the leather production 
area where they will control the hu- 
midity of the air important to plant 
output. 

Most leather 
rate control of air humidity for one 


plants require accu- 


or more manufacturing operations. 


humidifiers will give the 


Spray 
needed control if properly selected 
Since the 


and installed. results of 


good control are shown in every 
leather product which leaves the 
plant, the time and effort spent in 


selection and installation is well 


worthwhile. 
> 


gx William Young of jg ayy is the 
first last maker on record. In 1807, he was 
granted a patent for a minor last improve- 
ment. 


Roller-Non Roller 
or Bras s Base 


th metal work / 
med tongues y 


il Bronze 
1+ Gunmetal * Col 











Amalgamated Leather Cos., Inc....... 30 
American Extract Co. 25 
Armour Leather Co. : 38 
Armstrong Cork Co. Desierr erie ame 
Beckwith Mfg. Co. ; 23 
Belding Corticelli 21 
Boston Machine Works Co. . 22 
California Tanning Co. . 

Calzado Y Teneria 25 
Carr Leather Co. . 43 
Dewey and Almy Chemica Co. Front Cover 
Dow Chemical Co., The . 3 
Eagle-OtHtawa sees Co. 16 
Eberle Tanning Co. 37 
Gaywood Mfg. Co. .. 33 
Gebhardt, A. L. Co. : 4! 
Geilich Leather Co. 4! 
Goodrich, B. F. Chemical Co. 13 
Greenebaum, J. Tanning Co. 40 
Hadley Bros.-Uhl Co. 16 
Howe, Al, Services, Inc. 44 
Howes Leather Co. Back Cover 
Huch Leather Co. aye 2 
Independent Die & Supply Co. . 33 
Kistler Leather Co. 14 
Knox, Joseph E., Co., Inc. 30 
Korn Leather Co. 4l 
Laub's Sons, Gecrge 38 
Lincoln Leather Co. ; 45 
Lincoln, L. H., & Son, Inc. 42 
Manasse-Block Tanning Co. . 25 
McAdoo & Allen Welting Co. 32 
Monarch Leather Co. 38 
O'Keefe, Thomas A., Co. 32 
Ormond Mfg. Co. : 46 
Orthmann Laboratories, Inc. 25 
Peters Bros. Rubber Co., Inc., 17 
Quirin Lea. Press Co. 43 
Rees’, Hans, Sons 39 
Robeson Process Co. 43 
Ross, A. H., & Sons Co., 38 
Rotary Machine Co., Inc. 30 
Sbicca-Del Mac, Inc. 26 
Schiff, Lawrence, Silk Mills : 31 
Seton Leather Co. Ste a 
Slattery Bros. Tanning Se. 35 
Snyder Buckram a ; 33 
Stern Can Co., Inc. a 43 
Surpass Leather Co. .. ws, OE 
Swoboda, H., & Son, Ins. 46 
Thiele Tanning Co. ; . g 


U. S. Leather Co. 
United Shoe Machinery Corp., 27, 29 & 34 
Windram Mfg. Co. . 43 
Winslow Bros. & Smith Co. ... 30 
Wisconsin Leather Co. . 39 





Advertise 
Your Products 
in 
LEATHER and SHOES 
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Get “Leather across 
Attain your Goal “of Greater Profits! 
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Build added pairage with the slogan .. . 
“FOR FEET’S SAKE, WALK ON LEATHER” 


The Foot Health and Comfort the consumer enjoys with genuine 


Quality "U.S. Leather" Soles will pay off in repeat business for youl 


“U. S. LEATHE R” affords .... 


Porosity for proper foot ventilation, and evaporation 
of moisture, flexibility for Comfort and easy walking, and the 
distinction of a quality product. 


The | 
UNITED STATES LEATHER 
COMPANY 
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SOLE LEATHER 
At its Gest 


Dp BY 


DISTRIBUTE 


WOWES LEATHER ¢ 


[nc. 
2OWE>, 


SOLE 
% 321 SUMMER STREET BOSTON, MASS. te ater 
MO. 


NOY TAY 


* 4649 SHAW AVENUE, ST. men enin 


RTH WELLS STREET, CHIC 





